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WATE Nobody knows eggs better than Bacon, Kevin and Michael Bacon. They know 
one large egg is a nutritional powerhouse with 6 grams of high-quality protein 


VP TO for 70 calories each. And they also know how to sneak into your house to 


sing you a catchy egg song. Just yolking. 


EGGS incredible! 


Visit IncredibleEgg.org for recipe ideas. 


The Bacin Brothers - 
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Skylar Diggins has more than 
600,000 Twitter followers— 
and she can probably beat 
each one in H-O-R-S-E. 


THE WNBA 20 ISSUE 

Forget “We Got Next,” 2016 is right here, right now. 
AS GOOD AS IT GETS 

As Breanna Stewart will soon find out, being the 

WNBA’s No. 1 ain’t easy. BY ELIZABETH MERRILL 
MOVING THE BALL FORWARD 

The story of how it all began. BY MECHELLE VOEPEL 
LOST AND FOUND IN RUSSIA 


Brittney Griner and Diana Taurasi savor friendship 
and solitude 5,000 miles from home. BY KATE FAGAN 


THE ART OF THE CROSSOVER 
Fans love Skylar Diggins. Even those who don’t 
know whom she plays for. BY MINA KIMES 

OPEN COURT 
Mystics center Stefanie Dolson reveals why life 
as an out athlete is different in the WNBA. 

WE GOT NEXT LEVEL 
WNBA: We Now Boast Analytics. 

POWER RANKINGS 
The Lynx? Still off the chain. BY MECHELLE VOEPEL 


THE YEAR OF PLAYING NICE Yasiel Puig on his 
new LA bod, improved attitude and life after 
Donnie Baseball. INTERVIEW BY MARLY RIVERA 


“| GOOGLED IT, BABY” From the Pats to prison: 


The crazy rise and fall of Reche Caldwell, the NFL's 
most inept crook. BY DAVID FLEMING 
THE NBA’S INDISPENSABLES Stats tell us 


which NBA playoff teams live and die by their stars. 


RUNS AT HISTORY The good, the bad and the 


way-too-fast at the 100th running of the Indy 500. 


BY RYAN MCGEE 

DREAMS MONEY CAN BUY An appreciation 
of Drake, the Uber-annoying sports fan. 
BY HANIF WILLIS-ABDURRAQIB 
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THE NUMBERS 
In the NFL draft, 
trading upis a bad 
bet. BY PETER KEATING 
THE TRUTH 
Time to let women’s 


sports stand alone. 
BY HOWARD BRYANT 
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BEHIND THE PAGES 


Senior writer David Fleming on 
the surprise of Reche Caldwell 
“On my way to talk to Caldwell, | 
saw a road sign that set the tone 
for my jailhouse interview. It read: 
FEDERAL PRISON CAMP and below it GoLF 
yr course, with both arrows pointing 
ma, in the same direction. | was 
expecting Leavenworth. Instead, | found a rather 
lovely waterfront campus that was every bit as 
nice as my hotel at Vikings training camp years 
ago, the one that gave me a wicked case of fleas. 
This story unfolded in a similar fashion. | went 
looking for a sinister and dangerous criminal, but 
the story | uncovered was very different and far 
more interesting.” MORE ON PAGE 17 


x 


Senior writer Elizabeth Merrill on 
Candace Parker's view of the league 
“In 2008, they partied into the wee 
hours celebrating Tennessee’s 
national championship, and then, 
less than 12 hours later, Candace 
Parker was at the WNBA draft. 
Imagine that, starting your new 
job the morning after your graduation party. But 
that was life in the league just eight years ago. 
Perhaps that’s why Candace doesn’t get too bent 
out of shape about sagging ratings. At 20 years, the 
WNBA is still young, she says. ‘People forget that in 
the 80s the NBA was on tape delay, and that’s a 
league that had been around for 40 years. | think 
it’s a process.” MORE ON PAGE 38 


Picture 
Perfect 


Photographer Dylan Coulter on this 
issue's cover shoot, which entailed 
photographing 12 current and former 
WNBA players over two days in Bristol, 
Connecticut, and New York City: 

“It was a pretty epic shoot. The main 
cover image is a move to the hoop 
over three pages, and so we had to 
have every player do every motion 
multiple times. We wanted it to feel 
like one person could have executed 
it, but we also wanted to reflect each 
woman’s individuality. We shot each 
player separately, then arranged them 
as though they were all here at the 
same time. It was tricky because we 
used two different studios and we had 
to make sure the lighting was the 
same in both locations. We knew it 
was going to be ambitious from every 
aspect. This was a total team effort.” 
a 


Tamika Catchings and Breanna Stewart in 
one of the 9,026 shots taken by Coulter. 


Senior writer Kate Fagan on tearing 
down the walls of two WNBA stars 
“It’s late January on a freezing 
night in eastern Russia. Diana 
Taurasi and Brittney Griner are 
here making big money playing 
hoops. While at an Italian 
restaurant a few blocks from their 
apartment building, they talk about life and past 
legal troubles. ‘You go to school, but they don’t 
teach you how to deal when stuff happens, says 
Taurasi. ‘They give you math problems. At first, it’s 
easy to sympathize with them: After all, they’re so 
far from everything familiar. But the more | listen 
to them, the more | think this exile has created 
space for a really cool perspective.” MORE ON PAGE 54 
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WE HEATED UP OUR 
sweet rolls for you. 


INSIDER 


Need a shortstop? 
Wait your turn for 
Trea Turner. 


Fantasy Baseball: Catch a Waiver 


ESPN baseball Insider Tommy Rancel highlights four Triple-A prospects whose promotions could set off a waiver-wire feeding frenzy. 


= 

SS, NATIONALS 

The calendar has flipped to 
May, and we still await Trea 
Day. As we get impatient, 
the top prospect keeps 
getting hits in Syracuse— 
through 25 games, he was 
batting .309. Even better, 
eight of his 30 hits had gone 
for extra bases and he had 
10 steals in as many 
attempts. The Nats are off 
to a hot start, but their 
shortstops, Danny Espinosa 
and Stephen Drew, have 
been atrocious. 
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RHP, REDS 

At some point the Reds will 
have to call up Stephenson 
full time. Opening Day starter 
Raisel Iglesias is on the DL 
with a sore shoulder, and 
Homer Bailey had a minor 
setback in his Tammy John 
recovery. Meanwhile, 
Stephenson has been hot in 
Louisville, recently striking 
out 11 Durham Bulls in six 
innings while outdueling 
Blake Snell. It’s only a matter 
of time before Stephenson 
leaves Louisville in the dust. 


fo 
RHP, PIRATES 

Poor Bulls. A few days before 
Stephenson’s gem, Glasnow 
was the best he’s been all 
season in Durham. The 
6-foot-8 22-year-old had 
six shutout frames for 
Indianapolis, giving up two 
hits and a walk with 11 
strikeouts. Even with the K’s, 
he was economical, tossing 
87 pitches, 56 for strikes. 
Glasnow could push current 
starters Jeff Locke or Jon 
Niese for a spot with the 
control-challenged Bucs. 


= 
RHP, PIRATES 

Actually, both Locke and 
Niese should be uneasy. 
Taillon, Glasnow’s teammate 
and forgotten stud, is equally 
impressive. The 2010 No. 2 
pick spent two years on the 
sideline after TJ and hernia 
surgeries. He returned this 
spring, pitching in the 
mid-90Os with a plus curve he 
throws for strikes. With 

26 K’s and three walks in 30 
innings, his location isn’t an 
issue. His next destination 
shouldn't be one either. 


W@sider 


Free for Mag subscribers 


THE ONLY PLACE FOR EXCLUSIVE 
ANALYSIS AND CONTENT FROM 
OUR EXPERTS. HERE’S HOW TO 
BECOME AN ESPN INSIDER! 


Turn back to the cover and 
find your account number on 
the mailing label of your 
ESPN The Magazine. It starts 
with ESN and is 10 digits long. 


Fire up the internet and g 
ESPN.com/in4free. Enter your 
account number and click 
“Activate your Insider account.” 


in the required fields to 
create an Insider member name 
and password. Click “Finish.” 
Congrats! You're already smarter 
than the average fan. 
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“THAT JUST 
BRUSHED 
CLEAN 
FEELING 


after an innocent 
“let’s grab coffee” 
got you more 

than just coffee. 


THE NUMBERS 


BY 
PETER 
KEATING 
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Sucker’s Bet Some NFL teams will pay just about any 


price to trade up in the draft for a potenti 


franchise OB. 


Some teams don’t know what they're doing. 


f your cousin tells you he’s thinking of taking a vacation to Chechnya, 
do you wait to see whether he gets back safely before weighing in? I 
hope not. Some plans carry such obvious costs and benefits, they de- 
serve to be evaluated before they’re executed. So it is with trading NFL draft picks, and 
specifically with the blockbuster deals in which the top two selections in the 2016 draft 
changed hands. Whatever you hear to the contrary, we don’t need to see how the careers of 
Jared Goff and Carson Wentz turn out to understand this: The Titans fleeced the Rams, 
and the Browns ran circles around the Eagles. 

The case against trading up in the NFL draft has been public knowledge since 2005, 
when behavioral economists Cade Massey and Richard H. Thaler wrote “The Loser’s Curse,” 
aresearch paper whose title referred to the fate of choosing first in the draft. The argument 
goes like this: Pick a way to rate players—games started, say, or Pro Bowls. Then look at 
how well athletes taken at each spot in the draft play over time. As you might expect, you 
will find that No. 1 picks do better, on average, than No. 15 picks, who do better than second- 
round picks, and so forth. In other words, performance declines throughout the draft. But 
here’s the thing: It doesn’t decline anywhere near as quickly as most teams believe. 

Consider, for instance, the trade-value chart developed by the Cowboys under Jimmy 
Johnson some 25 years ago, a form of which certain franchises still use to gauge draft 
choices. It sets the value of the No. 1 overall pick at 3,000 points and the No. 2 at 2,600; 
subsequent selections fall off so rapidly that the second pick is supposedly equal to the 
value of the Nos. 12, 21 and 31 picks combined. Historically, however, the players taken with 
those later choices have generated a combined value that’s about 55 percent greater than 
the No. 2 picks, according to Chase Stuart of Football Perspective, who's built an alternative 
chart based on actual performance. As long as teams keep using the Dallas chart, they’ll 
trade away far too much to get a “franchise” guy at or near the top. 

Furthermore, many clubs are generally willing to give up a round to get a year: A team 
will advance a draft pick by one round in order to defer trading it by one year. In other 
words, that same team will deal away a second-rounder in 2018, say, instead of a third- 
rounder in 2017. Such a move carries a very steep price. A draft choice typically generates 
59 percent more value for his team than the equivalent pick in the following round, accord- 


ing to Stuart’s research. But over the long haul, why should a draft 
pick this year be any more valuable than the same pick next year? 
Put another way, if the Rams can borrow $200 million from the 
NFL at 2 percent a year to finance a new stadium, why would they 
pay 59 percent to Tennessee to borrow a draft choice? 

Because they’re desperate, that’s why. GM Les Snead and coach 
Jeff Fisher weren't thinking about the long haul. They saw their 
team moving to Los Angeles. They saw their roster. They saw 
their 27-36-1 record. And they paid loan-shark prices to grab 
Goff with the top pick. 

Quarterbacks are so important in today’s NFL that landing a 
good one might seem worth any cost. But here’s the list of QBs 
acquired by teams trading into the top five picks of the NFL draft 
since 1980, according to ESPN Stats & Information: Jeff George, 
Kerry Collins, Ryan Leaf, Michael Vick, Mark Sanchez, Robert 
Griffin III—and now Goff and Wentz. Boost your confidence? 

Truth is, winning organizations always give themselves the 
chance to find an Andy Dalton or a Russell Wilson later on. 
They take intelligent deep-draft gambles on interesting players, 
like Keenan Reynolds. And they maintain their ability to build 
depth. They accomplish all of this by hoarding picks and trad- 
ing down. 

Teams that trade up remind me of an old Saturday Night Live 
sketch in which a group of guys advertise “Bad Idea Jeans” by 
hanging around and showing incredibly poor judgment. One 
says, “Now that I have kids, I feel a lot better having a gun in the 
house.” Another chimes in, “I don’t know the guy, but I’ve got two 
kidneys and he needs one, so I figure ...” 

I haven't seen Eagles GM Howie Roseman recently, but I think 
I know what he’s wearing. 
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MORE DRIVEN. 


The Year of 
Playing Nice 


New manager, new routine, 
new attitude: Yasiel Puig reveals 
the motivation behind his 


transformation. 
INTERVIEW BY MARLY RIVERA 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FAB FERNANDEZ 05.23.2016 ESPN 11 


¢ FORWARD 


Yasiel Puig has been called many things during his 
four seasons with the Dodgers: a star, absolutely, 
Duit,also a slacker, a reckless outfielder and even an 
awiulkteammate. This year, he says, he just wants 
tobe agood guy. Here, he shares the 10 motiva- 
tions that most define his new, true self. 


1 He's eager toshed that “bad teammate” rep. 
Mis year things are better. I think it’s because my 
teammates see the etiorbthat I am putting in every 
day, which Wdidn tdo before. They see the change 
im my behavior, and | thinkit has helped to have 
better relationships in the clubhouse. My only goal 
this year is to work hard and give my all, and I 
Want to maybe win the Roy Campanella Award 
[selected by Dodgers players and personnel for 
team leadership |. Phen people can see that maybe 
it wasn tall about Yasiel Puig being wrong. 


2. He rather focus on Dave Roberts than on former 
Manager Don Mattingly. 
With Mattingly, our personalities didn’t mesh. 
Daye Roberts is a great person; he helps me every 
day. If I do something wrong, he talks to me 
straight up and addresses it. He respects me, and 
I respect him. He encourages me and has confi- 
dence in me, and I think that has been the 
difference. He lets me be me, lets me enjoy playing 
baseball and have fun. 

I'm very thankful to have him as a manager. He 
has helped me so much in the little time that he 


has been here. He’s like that with all of us. He 
supports us when things get difficult. But we also 
have a good time; we laugh. That’s what we need to 
keep that confidence and continue performing on 
the field: We need a laugh every once in a while. 


3. In Bryce Harper, he believes. 

Bryce Harper is my idol now. I’m going to join him 
in the “make baseball fun again” campaign; I’m just 
waiting to get my shirts and baseball caps. He’s 
always been a great friend and a great athlete, and 

I admire him. I like how he plays the game, and I 
think he gets it. It’s good to see an American player 
saying that there needs to be a little more fun in 
baseball. Fans leave everything behind to come and 
see us play. We have to make baseball fun for the 
fans and not take everything so personal. 

It’s not about Harper or Puig making noise about 
it. In baseball, it is more common for a pitcher to 
punch you out three times than for you to hit the 
ball out of the park. So after you have struck out 
three times against a pitcher and you finally get a 
home run, bat flips are just an emotional expres- 
sion—not about taunting the pitcher. That’s what 
Jose Bautista did [in Game 5 of last year’s ALDS]; 
he changed the result of that game with that swing. 
It was a big thrill for him, and he flipped the bat. 
He has always been a respectful player and only 
flipped his bat when he was overcome by emotion. 
Afterward, he was criticized as if what he did was 
wrong. But he had fun! 


The former ROY runner-up 
batted just .255 in 2015, 
but Puig started this 
season with an .835 OPS 
through his first 20 games. 


PUT HIM IN, COACH! 


Puig’s new coaches rave about 
his reformed ways. 


» 4 


“T think the No. 1 thing is 
that he has opened his 
heart to me and his 
teammates. That was the 
first thing I asked him to 
do this winter. I think from 
that moment on, he has 
done that, and I very much 
look forward to seeing him 
every day.’ 


DAVE ROBERTS, MANAGER 


“He's been so coachable— 
I was really pleasantly 
surprised. It’s been great 
working with him. Across 
the field, he reminds me of 
Bo Jackson. That kind of 
physique and all the things 
he brings to the table: the 
powerful bat, the strong 


arm, the speed.” 
TURNER WARD, HITTING COACH 
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4. That 360-foot throw against the Rockies on April 
22? Yeah, it won’t be the last time he'll air it out. 
Making a spectacular throw is something I never 
think about. I always believe I can make the throw, 
so I think that’s why they come out that way. I really 
can’t tell you how I do it. I actually look them up on 
YouTube afterward, and I wonder myself how I 
was able to do that! 

Maybe it’s because of all those years knocking 
mangoes and mamoncillos down to eat them: 
Those trees are really high! There may be players 
with better arms out there, but Iam completely 
fearless when I throw. 


5. His perfect day in LAis... 

My team wins, and I go 3-for-3. Or, on an off-day, I 
have a nice breakfast in my house with my girlfriend. 
Then watch movies in bed. Play some pingpong 
maybe. Just relax in the house. Then we can go out 
at night to a restaurant, no matter which one. I like 
them all, as long as there’s food and people dancing. 


6. He loves playing the Rays, but not because he’s 
dying to hang with Hank Conger. 

My son, Diego, lives in Orlando with his mom. I 
brought him to Dodger Stadium last year and will 
hopefully bring him for Father's Day. I try to see 
him when we go to Florida. I told myself that when 
I had a son, I would give him the name Diego 
Alejandro. It probably came out of one of those 
soap operas I watch. 


7. He’s not down with the dad bod anymore. 

I never really liked to go to the gym before, but 
because I’m trying to do things differently in 2016, 
I am training regularly to have the fitness I need to 
last the entire season. I got injured last year, but 

I don’t think being overweight was the reason. But 
I acknowledge that last year it looked like I was five 
months pregnant. 

The team did ask me to lose weight this offseason, 
but that’s not why I did it. I did it for myself. I can 
now go to the beach shirtless. I have my six-pack 
back. Well, I have about a four-pack right now. I 
am working on getting the other two back. 


8. The beautiful game speaks to him. 
(And so does Ronaldo.) 

In Cuba, you always heard about the most famous 
baseball players, like Derek Jeter, Albert Pujols, 
those kinds of players. But I didn’t really follow 
MLB because I didn’t like watching baseball. I love 
to play it, but I don’t enjoy watching it. I watch and 
follow soccer. I’m more likely to watch soccer on TV 
over baseball. I have Real Madrid in my blood. I 
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THE POWER ARM 
Vv 


KILL RATE SINCE 2014, BEST 
AMONG RIGHT FIELDERS WITH 
AT LEAST 100 THROWS 


NUMBER OF RUNS SAVED ON THROWS 
SINCE 2014, TIED FOR MOST AMONG 
ALL RIGHT FIELDERS 


mS 


PERCENT OF RUNNERS PUIG HAS ALLOWED 
TO TAKE AN EXTRA BASE SINCE 2014, SECOND 
BEST AMONG RIGHT FIELDERS 


Stats through May 5. 


have all my Madrid jerseys, even with my last name 
and everything. I’m a Madridista. And I’m going to 
go to Santiago Bernabéu Stadium this year, God 
willing. I met Cristiano Ronaldo when he threw 
out the first pitch at Dodger Stadium. I feel pretty 
happy and lucky to be here with this team, which is 
so famous that they bring in many famous people 
to throw the ceremonial first pitch. You have the 
opportunity to meet everyone here! 


9. After seeing the MLB exhibition in Cuba in March, 
he can’t wait to put on a national-team uniform. 

It was nice to see people so joyful [at the exhibi- 
tion], especially because President Obama was 
there too. Maybe something can be done and 
things can work between both countries. You 
never know. We have to wait. God and the people 
behind this are the only ones who know what 
might happen. It is not dependent on what I 

hope or what I think about it. 

The Cubans who are there and the Cubans here 
would be very happy to see that happen. I would 
love to wear Cuba’s jersey again—we would 
actually be a very good team! It would be a very 
good World Baseball Classic if Cuba allowed us to 
make the team. 


10. His heart will always belong to Cuba. 

I went with MLB in December [a trip for which he 
was given special permission to enter the country 
by the Cuban government—he had been barred 
after defecting] and then went back another time 
by myself. The best thing that happened on the trip 
was spending time at youth baseball clinics, in 
addition to seeing some members of my family 
once again. I was able to see my brother again. I 
went back to the barrio where I was born because 
I wanted to surprise the group of guys that helped 
me when I was a little crazy kid there in Palmira. 

It was fun to go back to the old neighborhood 
and visit all the places where I went around 
misbehaving: stealing mangoes so I could have 
something to eat. A guy went by selling croquetas, 
and I bought like 100. People were making fun of 
me, saying, “Hey, if you are a millionaire, how 
come you are eating croquetas?” I told them that 
doesn’t matter. Let’s eat some croquetas together. 

I sat with them to drink and eat for a while, and 
we were telling stories, and there were some tears 
because we had not seen each other for a while. 
Did I cry? We cheerful types can also cry, you 
know. I cry when I’m not hitting! G 


This interview was conducted in Spanish, then 
translated and edited for clarity. 
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The other guy. 


Helping people 24/7 licensed 97% customer 2nd-largest auto 
since 1936 agents satisfaction insurer 


The choice is yours, and it’s simple. 


Why have just a bite of a sandwich, when you can have the whole thing? 


The same goes for car insurance. Why go with a company that offers just a low price when GEICO could 
save you hundreds and give you so much more? You could enjoy satisfying professional service, 24/7, from 
a company that’s made it their business to help people since 1936. This winning combination has helped 
GEICO to become the 2nd-largest private passenger auto insurer in the nation. 


Make the smart choice. Get your free quote from GEICO today. 


GEICO. 


geico.com | 1-800-947-AUTO | Local Office 


Some discounts, coverages, payment plans and features are not available in all states or all GEICO companies. Customer satisfaction based on an independent study conducted by Alan Newman Research, 
2015. GEICO is the second-largest private passenger auto insurer in the United States according to the 2014 A.M. Best market share report, published April 2015. GEICO is a registered service mark of 
Government Employees Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 20076; a Berkshire Hathaway Inc. subsidiary. © 2016 GEICO 
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“I Googled It, Baby!” 


SWAT raids, a gambling ring, coffee cans full of money, Molly by mail? 


Reche Caldwell tells the story of how he went from the Patriots to prison. 
BY DAVID FLEMING 
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The fatstilessom mecne al dwell learned in prison is that 
ng@meescapes oma ivesday. Here in Montgomery, 
AVabaima, luesday 3s movie night, and anyone who went 
On tne lamilasp week, for instance, would have missed 
Morgan Preenran's timeless tour de force Lean on Me. 
Caldwell tne leading receiver on the 2006 Patriots, might 
De tne most inept criminal the NFL has ever produced, 
Dubeive him credit for this: He was clever enough to get 
locked up at FPC Montgomery, a waterfront minimum 
Security prison “fenced” inside the Maxwell Air Force 
Base by nothing more than a row of meticulously 
manicured crimson crepe myrtles. For inmates, the only 
real threat of bodily harm comes from the tee box of the 
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Cypress Tree par 5 that runs down the length of the 
camp’s west side. For visitors, the only disconcerting 
momentis at the security entrance, checking in while 
prisoners stroll past unfettered and headed toward 
the shimmering waters of Gun Island Chute, or per- 
haps the equestrian stables just across the road. 
Caldwell arrived here at the beginning of 2015 
after an epic crime spree that was eerily similar to 
his NFL career—short-lived, unfocused and full of 
colossal blunders. His 10-month rager included two 
SWAT raids, four arrests, a half-eaten hoagie (we'll 
explain) and Maxwell House coffee tins stuffed with 
cash. He also faced a litany of charges for running a 
multimillion-dollar gambling house in West Tampa 
and then, after that operation got busted, attempt- 
ing to import and distribute what he thought was 
more than 5% pounds of pure Molly (MDMA). 
Sentenced to 27 months in Montgomery, Caldwell 
went the first year without any visitors. But on the eve 


of Super Bowl 50, a game that featured his little broth- 
er, then-Broncos wideout Andre Caldwell, Reche 
crosses the prison (court)yard unescorted and enters 
the visiting area right on time. He looks well-fed and 
relaxed, his eyes calm and bright. Gone is the gaunt, 
bug-eyed visage from his mug shot and the disastrous 
2006 AFC championship game with the Patriots. 
He’s dressed in standard military-issue forest 
green slacks and a matching short-sleeved shirt over 
a khaki brown T-shirt, sporting a shiny black watch, 
immaculate, untied Timberlands and just a hint of 
a supplicant’s smile. He’s got the thick neck and 
meaty forearms of acon who pumps iron twice a day, 
every day. For the first time, Caldwell has agreed to 
speak about his crimes and the Forrest Gump-like 
football life that led up to them. But when he sits 
down and begins to nervously pick at the faux wood 
laminate on the desk in front of him, the physical 
manifestations of his wild ride come into focus—the 
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“Damn, man, you 
blasted the door with 
atank? Why didn’t ya 
just knock? I woulda 
let y’all in.” 


RECHE CALDWELL 


premature specks of gray that dot the thinning hair 
on the crown of his head. 

His head stays bowed like that for a long time, 
until he’s asked to explain exactly how he went from 
the Patriots to prison, how he transitioned from be- 
ing the best receiver in New England to the worst 
drug kingpin in Tampa. Finally, Caldwell lifts his 
head and awry smile unfurls across his face. That’s 
easy, he roars. 

“I Googled it, baby!” 


IT ALL STARTED with Caldwell flat on his back in- 
side the Buccaneers’ stadium in Tampa, staring 
into the sun. 

Atage 8, Reche (pronounced: REE-shay) brought 
home his first athletic permission slip. “I asked my 
husband, ‘Do you think he can do it?” recalls Reche’s 
mother, Deborah Caldwell, who has worked with the 
Florida Department of Juvenile Justice for 26 years. 


“Ever since then, we have been a sports family.” With 
rare speed and the preternatural chill that is shared 
by the greats but often mistaken for aloofness, 
Reche developed into the best all-around athlete 
Jefferson High in West Tampa ever produced. And 
so in 1997, as a prep All-America quarterback and a 
soon-to-be draft pick of the Cincinnati Reds, he had 
a decision to make. Stretching before a high school 
showcase game inside the stadium, he closed his 
eyes and, as the sun warmed his face, realized his 
dream was to return to this field one day as an NFL 
player. The choice set Caldwell on an accidental od- 
yssey through the highest levels of football, tortur- 
ously close but always on the periphery of some of 
the biggest names and greatest games in the sport. 
Caldwell attended Florida, where, after convert- 
ing to wideout, he starred in the final incarnation 
of Steve Spurrier’s Fun ’n’ Gun offense. That led to 
the 2002 NFL draft, in which the Chargers selected 
him in the second round using a pick from a 2001 
trade that sent the No. 1 choice to the Falcons, who 
selected Michael Vick. After four seasons in San 
Diego plagued by injuries, undisciplined routes and 
wildly inconsistent hands, Caldwell signed with 
New England, where at midseason—and to his 
great surprise—he was elevated to Tom Brady’s pri- 
mary target after Deion Branch was dealt to Seattle. 
The plan worked fine, at first. Caldwell led the 
team’s patchwork receiving corps with 61 catches 
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for 760 yards and four TDs in the regular season. In 
the divisional playoffs in San Diego, he recovered a 
fumbled interception late in the fourth quarter and, 
five plays later, hauled in a TD pass that led to a 24- 
21 win. “No one remembers that game,” he says. 
“Only the next.” 

The next week, in the third quarter of the AFC 
championship game in Indianapolis, a perfectly 
placed go-ahead touchdown throw from Brady 
bounced violently off Caldwell’s outstretched hands 
in the back corner of the end zone. Then, in the 
fourth, on first-and-15 at the Colts’ 18, with the score 
tied at 24, Caldwell trotted away from the huddle and 
took a wide split, almost to the Patriots’ sideline, 
when he realized there wasn’t a defender within 12 
yards. After the snap, Caldwell slid downfield, waving 
his arms at Brady, who again delivered the ball right 
on target. But when Caldwell pivoted upfield with 
nothing but grass between himself and the Super 
Bowl, his momentum caused the ball to squirt out of 
his grasp and flutter down to the turf. 

As he walked back to the huddle in a daze, com- 
mentators roared in disbelief while network cam- 
eras zoomed in. Caldwell appeared to be channeling 
Gollum, repeatedly bulging his eyeballs as if trying 
to violently pop his pupils—and the vision of that 
costly drop—out of his skull like two champagne 
corks. The image stuck with the Patriots for more 
than a year, but it has haunted Caldwell for the bet- 
ter part of a decade. “He heard all the jokes and 
criticisms,” says Andre, who is now with the Lions. 
“And it broke his heart.” 

New England dumped Caldwell after the season 
and rebuilt around Randy Moss. Teammates turned 
on him as well, whispering that he was “allergic to 
work.” The next season, Caldwell played in Wash- 
ington, where he fulfilled his dream of returning to 
play the Bucs at home, but he accomplished little 
else. He lasted through training camp with the 2008 
Rams but in the end couldn't escape his Indy indis- 
cretions. It stained his rep as a free agent and erod- 
ed his confidence and his love of the game. 

Hardly a week goes by, still, when Caldwell isn’t 
reminded ofa single dropped pass that has come to 
define 20 years of his life. When he met with law 
enforcement after his Molly arrest, Caldwell recog- 
nized the FBI agent's Boston accent and sat back and 
waited. “You're that guy who cost Tommy anudda 
Soupa Bowl,” he howled. Caldwell bit his tongue. 
“What else can I do?” he says. “It’s not like I was try- 
ing to drop those passes.” But Andre is convinced 
that what happened in Indy tortured and then trans- 
formed Reche. “The way the game kicked him to the 
curb like an unwanted stepchild hurt him mentally 
and haunted him,” Andre says. “Reche got a little bit 


“Good lord that boy 


was a bad criminal, and 
thank Jesus for that.” 


DEBORAH CALDWELL, RECHE’S MOM 


of a selfish attitude out of it, like, ‘Forget everybody 
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else, I’m gonna start worrying about me. 


USING HIS NFL money, including the $1 million he re- 
ceived for his 15-catch contribution to the 2007 
Washington team, Reche helped relocate his family 
to a gated community near Cory Lake on the north- 
east side of Tampa. Just a semester shy of a degree in 
leisure services management, Caldwell had opened a 
short-lived event planning company, Adore and De- 
cor, in 2005. He trained a few athletes, worked as a 
volunteer coach and thought about opening a car lot. 
But nothing came close to filling the football-shaped 
hole in his life. “Reche was ill-equipped to handle life 
outside the NFL,’ says his attorney, Nicholas Matas- 
sini. “He was jobless, he was bored, he had a bunch of 
money, and he didn’t know what to do with himself” 

By early 2013, his grandfather was sick, his mar- 
riage had begun to disintegrate and his kid brother 
had finally surpassed him on the football field. A 
restless Reche, family members say, started making 
a daily 45-minute commute from the suburbs to his 
old West Tampa haunt, 10 blocks from downtown 
and 10 years back in time. He might have been a 
laughingstock in the NFL, but in West Tampa, 
Reche was still royalty. 

Most days he hung out in a tiny, dilapidated brick 
building tucked in the shadow of I-275 between a 


boarded-up factory and an empty, overgrown lot. A 
barbershop occupies the east end of the building, 
and a car-detailing business, a billiards room anda 
storefront area, featuring three ticket windows, fill 
the other side. Police say with Caldwell’s bankroll 
and the help of several associates, the corner trans- 
formed into a wildly popular homegrown gambling 
parlor. And Caldwell didn’t keep a low profile—his 
bright red Jeep parked out front was like a neon 
OTB sign. He says he liked to gamble, especially on 
football. But what he really loved was feeling as if his 
experience and expertise about the game were back 
in high demand. “He was just a happy-go-lucky guy 
who liked to smoke pot, gamble, hang out and talk 
about sports,” Matassini says, “and that’s it.” 
Speaking from prison, the most animated 
Caldwell gets is when talking about gathering 
around his parlor’s makeshift bank of TVs to watch 
the end of seemingly meaningless games, like 
Northern Ilinois—Ball State in 2013. Ball State had 
the ball with 46 seconds left to play and NIU leading 
41-27. Caldwell was silently celebrating because he 
had failed to control just how much money was 
placed on the 72.5-point over. But then the Huskies’ 
Joe Windsor picked off a pass at midfield and re- 
turned it all the way for six. The tiny space exploded 
in celebration, bills fluttering like ticker tape, every- 
body chest-bumping and high-stepping out into the 
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street, and Caldwell was right there with them. He 
couldn't have cared less about the money. “It was 
about the excitement and the connection to foot- 
ball,” he says. “Is that what I missed? Is that what I 
was trying to make up for? Maybe so. We did well, 
and it kept me busy. I enjoyed it. Probably too much.” 

Before long, Caldwell was doing almost 
$225,000 in wagers each month. He didn’t like 
banks, so cash would be crammed into Maxwell 
House coffee tins and piled up everywhere, in the 
microwave and in crooked, Dr. Seuss—like stacks 
that stretched to the ceiling. What had been a 
sleepy little mom-and-pop car-detailing shop was 
overrun by as many as 40 cars and nonstop foot 
traffic from Friday through Monday—changes that 
were hard to conceal, seeing as how there was an 
elementary school across the street. “I see now, 
yup, not the greatest location for that kind of 
thing,” Caldwell says with a chuckle. “Too big, too 
fast. I laugh at my stuff too. What else can you do? 
Ihave to laugh. I really thought I was some kind of 
acriminal? All I knowis, everyone kept telling me, 
‘The police don’t care about this stuff, you'll never 
get caught, and the next thing I know I’m headed 
to prison, saying goodbye to my kids, wondering: 
‘What happened to me?” 

The NFL was curious as well, according to Matas- 
sini. Off-book gambling was a low priority with the 
Tampa police, he says, until NFL security asked 
them to look into rumors of former players involved 
in illegal gambling rings. The NFL declined to com- 
ment, and the Tampa police don’t recall the investi- 
gation starting that way, but by November 2013, 
Caldwell’s customer base included several under- 
cover informants. Then on wild-card weekend in 
early 2014, Caldwell was at a desk in the secured 
back office of the betting parlor, enjoying a late-af- 
ternoon snack while watching his old team, the 
Chargers, dominate the Bengals. Caldwell was so 
oblivious to any threat from law enforcement that 
when the first police flash grenade shook the build- 
ing, he took another few bites of his sandwich and 
turned up the volume on the game. “Then—boom— 
another one went off,” he says, “so I get up and walk 
out, and there’s like 50 police and tanks ramming 
the door and guys screaming and swarming in from 
everywhere, helicopters and sirens and smoke, total 
chaos, and it’s still not registering.” 

Unaware and a bit annoyed, he says, Caldwell 
walked right into the haze, coughing and waving 
the smoke away from his face. Swarmed by SWAT 
members, on his way to the ground, a still exasper- 
ated Caldwell yelled, “Damn, man, you blasted the 
door with a tank? Why didn’t ya just knock? I woul- 
da let y’all in.” 
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ARRESTED AND CHARGED with bookmaking and run- 
ning a gambling house, Caldwell posted a $4,000 
bond the next morning and was back out partying 
with his crew. While spending time in Tampa-area 
clubs, Caldwell noticed a demand for the energy- 
and sensory-boosting party drug MDMA, aka 
Molly/Ecstasy. “People were constantly asking me 
if I knew where to get it,” he says. 

Had he acted immediately on his hunch, Caldwell 
would have remained on the right side of the law, at 
least initially. In March 2014, a synthetic type of 
MDMA, ethylone, was still legal in Florida. But by 
early May, when Caldwell finally got around to doing 
some research on his girlfriend’s computer, the DEA 
had made the drug illegal, and MDMA confiscations 
by U.S. Customs had risen 1,335 percent since 2008. 
Caldwell says that on May 8 he simply opened up 
Google, typed in MDMA-Molly-China and watched 
as dozens of websites popped up offering to sell the 
drug and ship it right to his front door. (Challenged 
on this, Caldwell says, “You got your phone on you? 
Try it. It’s easy.” He is, in fact, correct.) Caldwell did 
the math: An investment of less than $2,000 could 
net as much as $180,000 on the street. Three taps 
of the mouse, a trip to Western Union and “the stuff 
was on its way,’ he says. “So easy and out in the open, 
I kinda did it just to see ifit was a scam.” 

According to a police affidavit, five days later, a 
Tampa postal inspector flagged the package, noting 
it contained 4.8 pounds of a “white rocky substance.” 
When it tested positive for MDMA, a federal agent, 
posing as a UPS employee, drove the drugs to the 
home of Caldwell’s girlfriend, located in an upscale, 
gated condominium complex north of Tampa and 
directly across from the entrance to Busch Gardens. 

Caldwell answered the door and quickly scanned 
the yard, street and air searching for trouble. Sens- 
ing none, he drew an X on the signature pad and 
reached for the box. Caldwell remembers the agent 
drew back, then improvised: “With international 
deliveries, I need a verifiable signature or I can’t 
release the package.” Caldwell glanced back over 
his shoulder at his phone sitting on a hallway table, 
realizing at that moment that using an app to ob- 
sessively track this package, along with another 
kilo he had forwarded to Atlanta, probably wasn’t 
the smartest idea. If this is it, he thought, they al- 
ready got me. Caldwell shrugged, waved for the 
clipboard and gave what turned out to be his last 
high-profile signature. 

The courtyard exploded like a confetti cannon, 
with dozens of agents and officers materializing 
from behind every bush, doorway and corner that 
Caldwell’s acute criminal instincts had deemed clear 
just 10 seconds before. Familiar by now with SWAT 


team procedures, Caldwell dutifully lowered himself 
face-first onto the stone porch stoop as one thought 
ran through his head: “Aw, man, not again.” 


TOTHIS DAY, Caldwell isn’t sure how authorities took 
down his drug cartel so swiftly. Perhaps it was the 
poorly stuffed shoebox-sized package wrapped in 
elaborate Chinese markings that sounded like a Mol- 
ly-stuffed maraca moving down the post office’s con- 
veyor belt. “Good lord that boy was a bad criminal,” 
says his mom, “and thank Jesus for that.” 

Some of those hosannas should be directed at his 
defense attorney. “He had been caught red-handed,” 
Matassini says, “and by that I mean the drugs were 
literally found, by police, in the hands of my client, 
who was also tracking them on his phone.” So Matas- 
sini persuaded Caldwell to take responsibility (with- 
out cooperating with law enforcement) and score 
points by saving the U.S. Attorney the trouble of 
having to prosecute the case. 

All he had to do was stay out of trouble until sen- 
tencing. (Except for a misdemeanor battery charge 
in 2009, Caldwell had never had run-ins with the 
law.) But by this point, staying out of trouble was 
proving difficult. Twice in August 2014, Caldwell 
was pulled over and charged with several traffic vio- 
lations and possession of cannabis. He was con- 
vinced his NFL pedigree made him an irresistible 
trophy for police. (On the affidavit for his drug ar- 
rest, under Business Address, the officer seemed to 
gleefully inscribe: “Retired.”) But maybe, as Matas- 
sini suggested, Caldwell just needed to stop driving 
erratically late at night in a bright red Jeep that 
reeked of pot. The traffic stops were more of a con- 
cern to Matassini than the gambling charges, which 
he considered “sort of a joke.” The discovery in that 
case was so voluminous—and the penalties so in- 
consequential—that when the prosecutor realized 
the amount of work needed to bring the case to a 
speedy trial, she let Caldwell off with time served. 

Caldwell’s dumb luck continued that fall in fed- 
eral court when Matassini was able to, once again, 
turn his client’s criminal naiveté into his best de- 
fense. Testing of the drug packages revealed that, as 
a newbie drug dealer, Caldwell was less Tony Mon- 
tana and more Saul Silver. Distribution of pure 
Molly carries a maximum 20-year sentence and up 
to $1 million in fines. Instead, Caldwell ordered 
ethylone, what he thought was low-grade “legal 
Molly,’ from the Chinese website. Of course, it was 
neither. Matassini was then able to prove, with the 
expert testimony of a chemist, that on a molecular 
level Caldwell’s bargain-bin drugs were a far less 
potent form of MDMA and therefore should fall 
under more lenient sentencing guidelines. 


US. District Judge Virginia Covington agreed. 
After waiving all fines, she delivered a sentence of 
just 27 months to Caldwell, who left the court in 
shackles and a smile, overwhelmed by the strangest 
feeling: relief. In over his head in West Tampa, 
things had spun so wildly out of control that, 
Caldwell says, he genuinely felt lucky to make a clean 
break and restart his life after only 27 months. 

“I’ve never seen a guy so happy to go to prison,” 
Matassini says. “He just wanted to get the hell out of 
Dodge and have this all behind him.” 


AT FPC MONTGOMERY, the only tough stretch for 
Caldwell is experiencing his baby brother’s Super 
Bowl triumph from afar. As Reche recounts his crime 
spree, Andre flies the entire family to San Francisco 
for the Super Bowl, and on friends and family day for 
the players, he even gets Peyton Manning to pose for 
a picture with Reche’s son, Cash, who has dyed his 
hair orange. Monday morning after Denver's victory, 
Andre’s phone rings in the team hotel: This is the 
federal prison camp in Montgomery, Alabama, you 
have a call from inmate ... YOU GOT THAT RING, 
BUBBA! ... press 1 now to be connected. Spurned by 
the sport he loves, Reche tries to feign indifference 
when it comes to football. But on the phone with his 
brother, he confesses that it has always been his 
dream to win a Super Bowl. “Now I’m so proud to be 
the one living through you,’ he tells Andre. 

This month, Caldwell will be eligible for a transfer 
to a Tampa-based work-release facility, where he’s 
looking forward to taking Cash fishing and watching 
his daughter graduate, with honors, from high 
school before heading off to college. His plan is to 
manage a family property in West Tampa, work as 
an athletic trainer or open that car lot. Facing three 
years of court-ordered probation, Caldwell under- 
stands that his future now rests in the most frighten- 
ing place of all—his own hands. “I’m not gonna 
blame football or concussions like everybody else for 
my mistakes,” he says. “I don’t blame my education 
or my hometown or my family. I have a great family. 
Thad a great childhood. I grew up in a great place. 
This is about losing my way, being around bad peo- 
ple and making bad choices, and that’s all on me.” 

Caldwell falls silent and bows his head, letting 
his mea culpa hang in the air. When he looks up 
again, there’s someone standing behind the glass 
door. Caldwell nods. A prison employee in a black 
leather coat steps inside and taps on his watch. Af- 
ter exactly 120 minutes, Caldwell’s time is up. Per- 
haps FPC Montgomery is a bit more strict than it 
first appeared. 

Nah, says the guard. At 3 p.m. they need this space 
for aerobics class. G 
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The NBA's Indispensables 


Injuries have sidelined marquee players in this year’s playoffs, including reigning MVP Stephen Curry. 
Real plus-minus shows just how important the remaining teams’ superstars are to their success. —-BEN ALAMAR 


REAL PLUS-MINUS 
RPM estimates how 
many points, on 
average, each player 
adds to or subtracts 
from his team’s net 
scoring margin for 
each 100 offensive 
and defensive 
possessions. The 
model also yields 
separate ratings for 
impact on both ends 
of the court: offensive 
RPM (OPM) and 
defensive RPM (DPM). 


@ OPM 
DPM 


Quantified shot quality (qSQ) 
estimates effective field goal 
percentage for an average 
player given the location of 
the shot, the location of a 


defender and the type of shot. 


LEBRON JAMES 
Cavaliers 


2.68 


Change in quantified shot 
quality (qSQ) 
-2.2 


Cleveland’s average qSQ is 


51.8 percent (fifth in the 
league) when James is on 
the court and 49.6 (21st) 
when he’s on the bench. 


STEPHEN CURRY 
Warriors 


0.98 


Change in quantified shot 
quality (qSQ) 

-3.8 

With Curry, the Warriors’ 
qSQ is 53.5—best in 

the league. Without him, 
their qSQ falls to 49.7. 


KAWHI LEONARD 
Spurs 


4.15 


Players scoring more than 


a point per shot on Leonard 
ry 


Only Gordon Hayward 


was marked by Leonard 


at least 100 times and 
scored more than a point 
per possession. 


aida WESTBROOK 
hunder 


1.04 


RPM RPM RPM RPM RPM 


Value created 

through passing 

1,964 

The Thunder scored 1,964 
points as a result of 
Westbrook passes, which 
led the league by 168 
points created. 


KEVIN DURANT 
Thunder 


0.62 


Change in quantified shot 
quality (qSQ) 
-3.5 


The Thunder shot 2.7 
percent above quantified 
shot quality with Durant on 
the floor and 0.8 points 
below average when off it. 
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Racing legend Mario Andretti has a problem: 
His pit crew can’t remove his right rear wheel to change 
the tire. Andretti, a longtime Firestone test driver, opts to 
avoid wasting time while his pit crew attempts to remove the tire, 


and decides to run the entire 500 mile race without changing it. 


AND HE WINS. 


For decades, open-wheel racing has served as the ultimate proving ground 


for Firestone, driving for new developments in performance, technology, 
and dependability that have translated from the track to the open road. 
This year marks the 100th running” of the Indianapolis 500", where 


Firestone has carried more drivers to victory than all other tire 
manufacturers combined. To celebrate this achievement, and 
to honor each of the 66 times that Firestone tires crossed 
the Indy 500 finish line victoriously, Firestone will 
produce more than 5,000 race tires featuring a 
commemorative sidewall etched with 
each winning driver’s name. 
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Runs at History 


On May 29, drivers will start their engines at the 100th edition 
of the Indianapolis 500. Here are four ways it can finish in 
an even more historic fashion than it begins. —RYAN McGEE 


1. HELIO WINS HIS FOURTH 

His Twitter handle @H3lio commemorates his 
three Indy wins, but Helio Castroneves would 
gladly change it (@ H4lio?) ifhe finally joins 
A.J. Foyt, Al Unser and Rick Mears as four-time 
champs. It’s been seven years since Castroneves, 
41, won his last Borg-Warner Trophy. (He 

was second in 2014.) Maybe his retro “Yellow 
Submarine” Pennzoil paint scheme will bring 
him luck. Not only is it a tribute to Mears’ iconic 
cars, it also matches the zoot suit Helio wore 
back when he won Dancing With the Stars. 


2. PENSKE CELEBRATES AT 50 

Team Penske is the Yankees of Speedway, Indiana, 
sporting 16 wins, just one shy of the next four 
closest teams combined. Roger Penske’s 50 years 
as an owner includes every Castroneves and Mears 
victory, plus Juan Pablo Montoya’s masterpiece 
last year. Penske himself never raced in the 500 
but was asked to test as a rookie in 1965. A business 
interest intervened, and the shot went to some kid 
from Nazareth, Pennsylvania, named Mario. 


3. NEXT-GEN RACERS 

Mario Andretti won the 500 in 1969, the only 
victory for a family that has produced five Indy 
starters, all of whom who have suffered some form 
of Brickyard heartbreak. His grandson, Marco, 
runner-up as a rookie in 2006, will again look to 
break the curse. Joining him will be Graham 
Rahal (son of 1986 winner Bobby), who finished 
fifth last year and is second in the 2016 IndyCar 
standings. A win for either gene pool would send 
the expected crowd of 400,000 into a frenzy. 


4. AVICTORY LAP FOR A.J. 

Foyt, now 81, is a bona fide Brickyard royal. He’s 
been to nearly every 500 since he sat in the grand- 

stands in 1956; his first win came in ’61, his fourth Marco 
in ’77; he added another as an owner in’99. Foyt a } 
Racing is a modestly funded team in the Verizon < W @AL Dw ADE 
IndyCar Series, so a checkered from Takuma Sato 

or Jack Hawksworth would be the equivalent of, P ANTES. 


well, the Royals winning the World Series. a pew 
/ 


FAMILY 
CREST(FALLEN) 


Despite only one win each, 
the Andretti (70 starts) 
and Rahal (21 starts] 
families are considered 
among the biggest names 
in Indy 500 history. 


oo 
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FIND YOUR MAGIC. 
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Taking 
the Air 
Out 


Indy practice speeds went 
sky-high in 2015, and cars went 
aloft. When is fast too fast? Our 
Nicole Briscoe and Ryan McGee 
have their radar guns pointed. 


RM: In 1996, Arie Luyendyk ran a lap 

of nearly 240 mph at Indianapolis. Then 
the cars changed dramatically, and 
qualifying speeds dropped. Now they've 
inched back over 230 mph again, and last 
year the IndyCar Series had to whoa’em 
back after cars got airborne. As a race fan, 
I wonder if chasing top speed is even 
necessary anymore. 

NB: I’m going to respond to this not just 

as a race fan but also as someone whose 
husband sits in one of those cars [Ryan 
Briscoe, 10 Indy 500 starts]: I don’t think 
so. From the stands, can you honestly tell 
the difference between a 99 mph fastball 
and a 97 mph fastball? Can you honestly 
tell me you can tell the difference between 
cars going relatively the same speed at 
more than 220 mph? 

RM: Nope. But it’s hard to explain to people 
who might watch only two races of any kind 
each year, Daytona and Indy, that going as 
fast as the laws of physics allow doesn’t 
necessarily translate into great racing. 

NB: You have 33 cars running in a pack at 
224 mph. As many times as I have been 
there, it still takes my breath away the 


ie 


INTRODUCING 


first time they come by. Look at the races 
we've had the last five years. It’s been 
some of the greatest racing we've seen in 
such a long time, maybe the best stretch 
of finishes in Indy 500 history. 

RM: Of 99 races, only 13 have been won 
with a pass during the final four laps. That 
situation has unfolded in each of the last 
five years. 

NB: That's what we remember, right? We 
remember the race. We remember the 
finish. Can you tell me the average speed 
of any of those races? 

RM: Not a chance. I also can’t tell you the 
speed of the pole winners during those 
years, even though winning the pole is 
still a huge deal. So why the push toward 
those speeds? 

NB: Because it’s sexy. The number sounds 
great. But you have to balance pursuing 
that number with safety. On the eve of the 
100th running this year, I hate to bring up 
last year, but they tried to go big and cars 
flipped. They slowed them down, and 
guess what: It was a great race. 

RM: I think the number 100 sounds 


plenty sexy. 


Look for SportsCenter on the Road POWERED by FORD in Indianapolis 
for the 100th running of America’s famous race on May 29, 2016. 
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Ed Carpenter 
was unhurt 
after this flip, 
one of three 
airborne 
crashes during 
2015 Indy 500 
practices. 


INDY 500 TOP LAP SPEEDS, IN MPH 


1996 2000 2005 2010 2015 


INDY 500 CAUTIONS AND LAPS UNDER CAUTION 


1996 2000 2015 
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Dreams Money 


Can Buy 


BY HANIF WILLIS-ABDURRAQIB 


‘Tcan relate to kids going straight to the league / 
When they recognize that you got what it takes to 
succeed / And that’s around the time that your idols 
become your rivals / You make friends with Mike 
but got toA.I. him for your survival / Damn, I swear 
sports and music are so synonymous / Cause we 
want to be them, and they want to be us” —Drake, 
“Thank Me Now” 


VIEWING FROM AFAR, Drake can look like the worst 
type of sports fan. 

There he is warming up with the Kentucky 
Wildcats. There he is at a Seahawks practice. There 
he is cheering on Manchester United ... then 
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Manchester City ... then Chelsea. There he is with 
LeBron’s Heat and wooing Stephen Curry like he’s 
got a high school crush, laughing too loudly at jokes 
and pushing through the crowd to get next to them. 
Those of us who commit fiercely to one team, 
through the good and the bad, and the bad and the 
worse, can’t abide him. He hops bandwagons. He 
grabs glory. He arrives just in time for the victory 
parade and leaves as the last drop of champagne 
runs out of the bottle. 

It’s absurd, but maybe worthy of empathy too. 

On “Weston Road Flows” from Views, Drake 
explains that “a lot of people just hit me up when my 
name is mentioned / shout out to KD / we relate / 


we get the same attention.” The biggest rapper alive 
sees himself in the same club as the athletes he 
admires and seems to understand their quest to 
define a legacy. He moved from Canadian teen 
television actor to crossover hip-hop star but was 
called “too soft” after all. He’s spent seven years in 
the spotlight trying not to become a joke while 
having to embrace the joke he’s sometimes been. At 
some point, Kobe Bryant realized that his legacy, no 
matter what he did, would be as a relentless gunner, 
so he put up 50 shots in his last game. Four albums 
in, the internet still sees Drake as a walking, talking 
meme, so he slips into a turtleneck and turns on the 
grandfatherly dance moves in “Hotline Bling.” 
Takes his 50 shots and shrugs it off. 

But if Drake is a man successful beyond his 
wildest dreams, he is also, it seems, a man unful- 
filled. He collects relationships, both romantic and 
platonic. He collects endorsements, awards and 
even allegiances with cities other than his own. In 
his boldest musical work, Drake’s boastfulness 
revolves around loneliness. He wants love but trusts 
no one. He works too hard to have “real” friends. He 
has the world but is afraid to stay in a single place or 
with a single person for too long. In “Girls Love 
Beyonce,’ the love of fame is coupled with its costs. 
“T’'ve been avoiding commitment / That’s why I’m in 


this position / I’m scared to let somebody in on this.” 

Asa basketball fan, that hunger can make him 
come off like the kid who was always too busy with 
acting and rapping to give everything he had to 
sports, the one who still dreams of running out ofa 
tunnel while smoke billows behind him. He grew 
up to have enough money and power to live out 
every sports fantasy he dreams up, and when he 
jumps out of his seat and claps near the ears of an 
opposing player, it’s as ifhe thinks he’s part of the 
team’s bench. When he shoots an air ball—no doubt 
wrecked by nerves—during warm-ups with an 
actual college basketball team, he calls for another 
shot because he’s sure he'll get one. He has his 
friends film him hitting a shot in a pickup game and 
tags Curry on the Instagram clip as ifa jump shot 
made over a loose defense is the same as pulling up 
from 37 feet in Oklahoma City with virtually no 
time left on the clock. 

Snicker all you want, but there’s something 
human and familiar about this impulse. Through- 
out his catalog, Drake sings of a desire to belong—at 
the top of the rap game, in circles where he once 
was denied access, with women he once was told 
were out of his league. In “Know Yourself,’ he 
describes the all-consuming momentum of the 
chase, saying he’s turning into someone who “thinks 
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about money and women like 24/7, that’s where my 
life took me.” Front-row seats to any game are a 
kind of testimony to his arrival, revenge taken out 
on his doubters. Maybe he moves from scene to 
scene and team to team because being accepted in 
places that adjust themselves to your presence is 
intoxicating. It must feel very cool. 

Indeed, Drake the musician says we should cut 
Drake the sports fan a break. In his tunes, he’s 
owning his bad rap, leaning into the joke before 
anyone else makes it, following any team or player 
he loves and where he might be loved in return 
with a kind of playful self-awareness. “Man, this 
s--- so ill that we had to restart it / H-Town my 
second home like I’m James Harden,” he says in “No 
New Friends.” In “Summer Sixteen,’ it’s “Golden 
State is running practices at my house.’ Then he 
runs to hug Kyle Lowry after a Raptors playoff win. 
It’s all part of the show, all part of being in the club, 
pulling on anew team’s jersey like that oversized 
turtleneck, sitting in the front row and cheering as 
ifhe couldn't be anywhere else. G 


FORWARD 


DRAKE'S GREATEST 
SUPERFAN MOMENTS 


» 4 


Fall ’11 Drake and Texas AGM’s 
Johnny Manziel strike up a friendship 
on social media. 


March °12 Drake brags on Twitter 
about meeting Didier Drogba. 


April °12 Drake and Mario Balotelli 
go out for a curry after a Manchester 
City game. 


July ’12 Drake posts an Instagram 
photo of a Kentucky championship 
ring he received from John Calipari. 


June "13 Drake is denied access to 
the Heat locker room after the team 
beats the Spurs to win the NBA title. 


Sept. ’13 Raptors announce Drake 
will be their new global ambassador. 


April ’14 Drake releases an NFL 
draft-themed track for Manziel 
called “Draft Day.” 


Oct. ’14 Drake suits up with 
Kentucky for Big Blue Madness and 
shoots an air ball in warm-ups. 


Dec. °15 Drake and Stephen Curry go 
to In-N-Out after a Warriors game. 


March 16 Drake’s courtside trash- 
talking helps induce a five-second 
violation for Chicago’s Justin Holiday. 


April ’16 Drake claps close to the 
face of Indiana’s Rodney Stuckey 
during a Toronto playoff victory. 
Twitter haters clap back. 
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~ MIGUEL CABRERA 


AND HIS FAMILY PLAYED LIKE ALL-STARS 
ON A WALT DISNEY WORLD VACATION 


Magic happens when families play together 

at the Walt Disney Worlds Resort. Just ask 
Miguel Cabrera and his family! They had the 
time of their lives as the family hit all four 

Walt Disney Worlds Theme Parks for some 
magical rest and relaxation this past offseason.* 


“Coming with my whole family, | think 
we’re 19 people. So it’s a special 
moment because we come all together 
and we have fun all together,” 

Miguel said. 


Are you ready to play in the Disney magic 
like an All-Star? Enter now for your chance 
to score a 5-day/4-night Walt Disney Worlde 
vacation for six from ESPN! Share hugs with 
favorite Disney characters. Zoom through 


ra and his family at Magic Kingdome Park 


enchanted worlds. Enjoy amazing shows. 
And make unforgettable memories. 


For photos, a behind-the-scenes look at 
Miguel's trip and more, be sure to visit 
ESPN.com/Unforgettable. 


*Miguel’s vacation provided by Walt Disney World® Resort. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Void where prohibited. Open to legal residents of the 50 U.S. & DC, 18+ or the age of majority in their state at time of entry. Starts 3/18/16 at 12:00 PM ET. 
Ends 5/27/16 at 11:44:59 AM ET. Visit ESPN.com/Unforgettable for rules, which govern, & complete details. SPONSOR: ESPN Internet Ventures. 


As to Disney properties/artwork: ©Disney 
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THE WHOLE THING started 20 years ago with a ball that looked like breakfast (orange and oatmeal) and a slogan that made 
grammarians lose theirs: “We Got Next.’ But as this issue, created in collaboration with espnW, makes clear, the legacy of 
the WNBA lies not in what it “got” but in what it “gave.” A chance for women to play pro hoops in the U.S., for fans to see 
a game grow bigger, faster, stronger. A procession of role models who've been paid, and accepted. Yes, the league has faced 
harsh financial realities brought on by irregular attendance, indifferent coverage, international competition for talent 
and inevitable comparisons with the men. But the WNBA has survived and evolved, dragging the rest of us along with it. 
Women’s basketball once was confined to half court. Now it’s played end to end—and meridian to meridian—and the 
WNBA, which opens its 20th season on May 14, has played a huge role. By opening the eyes of fans a little wider with each 
passing season, the league has brightened the future for all female athletes. In other words, it got the “next” part right. 
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FOUR OF A KIND 
When it comes to playoff 
MVP awards, only His 
Airness has Stewart beat. 
But only she and Cooper 
have won four ina row. 


MICHAEL 
CYNTHIA 
COOPER 


4 WNBA FINALS MVPs 


4 FINAL FOUR MOPs 


TOM 


3 SUPER BOWL MVPs 


SHAQUILLE 
O'NEAL 


DUNCAN 


3 NBA FINALS MVPs 


al U 
3 CONN SMYTHE TROPHIES 


JOE 
MONTANA 
3 SUPER BOWL MVPs 
a: 
JOHNSON 
LEW 
ALGINDOR 


THOSE HEIGHTS AGAIN? 
3 FINAL FOUR MOPs 
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BREANNA STEWART HAS spent the past several hours in 
stiletto heels, and her hair has been teased so many times 
that it must be self-conscious. So it’s a relief when her 
day ends, finally, at an after-hours dinner at Bobby Flay’s 
Bar Americain, just outside the melodic jangle of the 
Mohegan Sun casino floor. Stewart’s parents have spent 
much of this April night waiting for the photo shoots to 
end. They woke early this morning and drove 300 miles 
from upstate New York to Uncasville, Connecticut, to 
see her get drafted into the WNBA, and somewhere 
around 10 p.m., after scanning the steak tartare and 
duck confit on the menu, they settle in to exhale. 

For a family that temporarily kept her awards on the 
floor of the basement this spring so the dog wouldn't 


We're No. 1! 
THE LIST OF THE WNBA’S TOP PICKS IS A WHO’S 
WHO OF SOME OF THE GAME’S BEST PLAYERS. 


1997 1998 1999 2000 
Tina Thompson Margo Dydek Chamique Holdsclaw Ann Wauters 
Houston Comets Utah Starzz Washington Mystics Cleveland Rockers 
1997-2013 1998-2008 1999-2007, 2009-10 2000-12 
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Lauren Jackson LaToya Thomas Janel McCarville 


Cleveland Rockers 
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Phoenix Mercury Minnesota Lynx 
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gnaw on them, all this rock-star attention 
has taken them aback. Stewie, who used to 
put her head down and say “Ummm” dur- 
ing interviews, had a handler whisking her 
around earlier in the evening. Meanwhile, 
a crowd lined up outside the arena hours 
before the draft, all to watch the inevitable: 
Stewart holding up ajersey from the Seattle 
Storm, the team that drew the No. 1 pick in 
the draft lottery seven months earlier. 

The night is big, and the Stewarts know 
it. Her dad, Brian, who normally wears 
shorts regardless of the temperature, has 
thrown on a pair of slacks. Just before the 
show started, UConn coach Geno Auriem- 
ma took a seat next to Breanna at a round 
orange table. Auriemma insisted on being 
here, even though he had been so ill that he 
had to skip the national championship pa- 
rade a few days earlier in Hartford. (By the 
end of the week, he’ll be hospitalized for 
three days with flulike symptoms.) When 
Stewart's name was called, he embraced her, 
germs be damned, and whispered, “Does it 
feel good? Do you deserve it?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

Auriemma is long gone by the time Stew- 
art arrives at Bobby Flay’s, and she takes a 
seat near her soon-to-be agent. Before she 
can catch up with her family, Stewart learns 
that Good Morning America wants her in 
New York by 6 a.m. It’s a 21%4-hour drive, and 
she’s got to go. She asks her dad for a credit 
card so she can get a hotel room and dashes 
out the door. 

For one night, Breanna Stewart is the 
toast of the sports world. And ifhistory is any 
indicator, it is all downhill from here. 


298@@ 


2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 
Lindsey Harding Candace Parker Angel McCoughtry Tina Charles Maya Moore Nneka Ogwumike Brittney Griner Chiney Ogwumike Jewell Loyd Breanna Stewart 
Phoenix Mercury LA Sparks Atlanta Dream Connecticut Sun Minnesota Lynx LA Sparks Phoenix Mercury Connecticut Sun Seattle Storm Seattle Storm 
2007-14, 2016 2008-present 2009-present 2010-present 2011-present 2012-present 2013-present 2014-present 2015-present 2016-present 
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IN THE WNBA’S perfect world, this dizzying 
night would go on, and Stewart would be- 
come the face of the league, carry it to new 
heights and tap demographics that have 
gone untouched for two decades. 

But that’s not how it’s gone for any of the 
No. 1 picks who have come before her, from 
Tina Thompson to Candace Parker to Diana 
Taurasi. On the court, they have lived up to 
the hype, winning MVPs and champion- 
ships. But none of it has provided enough 
traction to give the league a significant boost 
in attendance, revenue or TV ratings. 

“In the NBA, the draft is about hope for a 
franchise,’ says Lon Babby, a senior adviser 
for the Phoenix Suns. “In the WNBA, it’s not 
just about whether the pick is going to make 
the Mercury or Seattle or the Silver Stars 
better. It’s also about whether this player is 
going to make the league better. Because the 
league is constantly fighting this challenge 
to succeed and endure. They’e always fight- 
ing the perception that the quality of play is 
not worthy, and in the early days, maybe that 
was valid. But it sure isn’t valid now. The play 
is extraordinary now.’ 

Interest, however, is not. The 2015 season 
saw arecord low for attendance—the league 
averaged 7,318 fans per game—and TV view- 
ership dipped. In September, NBA commis- 
sioner Adam Silver admitted that the WNBA 
isn’t as popular as he thought it would be. 
From afar, Val Ackerman, who was WNBA 
president from 1996 to 2005, still hopefully 
watches the league she helped start. She’s 
“befuddled” by a landscape that fixated on 
women’s soccer during a World Cup run last 
summer but barely notices that the U.S. 
women’s basketball team is going for its sixth 
straight gold in this year’s Olympics. 

These are issues that new WNBA president 
Lisa Borders will tackle in 2016, and she'll 
look for opportunities almost anywhere. But 
she held off on putting Stewie on a pedestal. 
Borders scoffs at the notion that any 21-year- 
old could be the league's greatest hope. 

“We feel that we have bright, shining stars,” 
Borders says. “But that doesn’t mean they're 
the silver bullet to correct anything or en- 
hance or amplify what we have happening. 
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No. 1 picks 
Tina 
Thompson 
and Chiney 
Ogwumike 
say players 
must be more 
proactive to 
gain fans. 


That's just not rational. That's like saying one 
person who comes in as the CEO will com- 
pletely turn a company around. Nobody says 
that outside of sports. We know better.” 


With the first pick of the 1997 WNBA draft... 
The first WNBA draft took place on a spring 
day in 1997, devoid of handlers and emotion. 
The Houston Comets knew whom they want- 
ed with the No. 1 pick: USC forward Tina 
Thompson. There was only one problem. 
Thompson wasn’t sure she was interested. 
Thompson had just graduated, was prep- 
ping for the LSAT and was highly skeptical 
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of a women’s pro league—she’d seen so many 
others collapse faster than the defenses that 
tried to cover her. The Comets threw out a 
salary offer somewhere near $35,000, and 
Thompson said no thanks. Houston was 
surprised: Didn’t every young college star 
dream of playing professional basketball? 

After some negotiating, Thompson says, 
she was able to get her contract—including 
salary, endorsements and bonuses—up to six 
figures. (The WNBA now has arookie salary 
cap.) She took a red-eye from California to 
Secaucus, New Jersey, to make it to the draft. 
Thompson says she was encouraged to act 
surprised when she was called No. 1. She 
opened her mouth and put her hands over her 
face when she was picked. “It was totally fake,” 
she says of her reaction. That night, her cel- 
ebration consisted of ordering room service. 

She did not become the face of the 
WNBA. There were plenty of veterans there 
to handle that role, such as Cynthia Cooper, 
Rebecca Lobo and Sheryl Swoopes. But she 
did play 17 years before retiring in 2013. 
And she says that in the early days, every 
player felt a responsibility to connect with 
the fans. They wanted to do everything in 
their power to keep the WNBA going. 

“T mean, we were touchable, we were 
reachable,” she says. “You talk to people. You 
thank them for their support. You talk to 
their daughters and give them advice. You 
just be a human being.” 

Thompson, who became an assistant 
coach at the University of Texas last year, 
wonders if the league's next stars are willing 
to make the same effort. “I think a lot of the 
younger players are thinking about what the 
league is going to do for them, versus what 
they can do for the league. In the WNBA, for 
its longevity, the players have to do the work. 
They have to connect with the fans and 
make themselves accessible. Because we're 
not so far out of the red that we can act the 
way an NBA player does.” 


With the first pick of the 1999 WNBA draft... 

Perhaps no women’s player came into the 
WNBA with more hype than Tennessee star 
Chamique Holdsclaw. She was dubbed the 
female Michael Jordan and was the first 
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Top up or down. 


Introducing the Mercedes-Benz S-Class Cabriolet. After 45 years, a legend returns. And what a 
comeback it is. With its new dynamic design and powerful V-8 biturbo engine, as well as breakthrough 
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(and still the only) female athlete to appear 
on the cover of Slam magazine. When she 
was drafted No. 1 by the Washington Mys- 
tics in 1999, hundreds gathered for a rally 
for her in Washington’s Union Station. 

Holdsclaw brought her grandmother to 
the draft. After Chamique walked off the 
stage, June Holdsclaw handed her a crum- 
pled piece of paper. When she was a kid, 
Chamique used to write herself letters, but 
she never knew her grandmother kept them. 
The letter read, “When I grow up, I’m going 
to be the first girl to play in the NBA. It’s OK 
ifthe boys don’t let me play with them all the 
time. I’m going to prove to them I’m better.” 

Babby, a former agent whose client list 
once included Tim Duncan and Holdsclaw, 
says he’s never witnessed a rookie player— 
male or female—saddled with the pressures 
of a league like Holdsclaw was. 

She never really got the chance to carry 
anything. Holdsclaw had no problem with 
pressure; she’d been surrounded by it since 
she was 11 playing basketball against the boys 
in New York City. But she struggled for direc- 
tion. She was used to having someone protect 
her—her grandma, her high school coach, 
Pat Summitt at Tennessee. In the pros, with- 
out that structure, she crumbled. Her grand- 
mother died, contributing to mental health 
issues that eventually led to a diagnosis of 
clinical depression and a bipolar disorder. 

Holdsclaw retired in 2007, came back and 
played another two seasons, then retired for 
good in 2010. She had to choose basketball 
or her life, she says. She chose life. But she 
can’t help wondering what might have been. 

‘A lot of men enjoyed watching my game,” 
Holdsclaw says. “They were like, ‘You're the 
woman who got me excited about women’s 
basketball’ It didn’t make me nervous. I was 
just trying to figure, ‘What's the example to 
follow? Who can I look to to mirror myself 
after?’ I didn’t know.” 


With the first pick of the 2003 WNBA draft... 
2003 was a hopeful time in Cleveland. The 
Cavaliers won the lottery and selected na- 
tive son LeBron James No. 1 in the NBA 
draft. It is forgotten now that the city won 
the lottery twice that year. 
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On April 24, two months before James 
was drafted, the Cleveland Rockers selected 
LaToya Thomas with the No. 1 pick. Thomas 
was a great story. She grew up in Greenville, 
Mississippi, the heart of the delta. Though 
she was recruited by Tennessee—at a time 
when Summitt was rarely turned down bya 
recruit—Thomas wanted to be true to her 
home state. So she went to Mississippi State 
and became one of the best players in the 
country. After the Rockers took her No. 1, 
she felt special, she remembers. The team set 
her up with an apartment in a downtown 
high-rise for the summer and a car. She 
thinks it was an Impala. 

But the team never did much to promote 
her. Maybe the city was too caught up in 
LeBron. Thomas has another theory: The 
franchise didn’t want to get too attached to 
her. By the end of the year, the Rockers fold- 
ed and Thomas was gone. She landed in San 
Antonio, where she'd play for former NBA 
player Dee Brown. A couple of months into 
the season, Brown resigned. “He didn’t even 
talk to us before he left,” Thomas says. 

Her luck in the WNBA didn’t change 
much. She went to Los Angeles, then Detroit, 
then Minnesota, but she never seemed to 
find the right fit. When she’d go home to 
Greenville, everyone would think she must 
be well-off, a No. 1 pick. Truth was, the only 
place she could make a good living was over- 
seas, spending her offseasons in Korea, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Israel or France. 

“After a while, I was putting so many 
miles on my body,” she says. So when she 
was released by Minnesota, she decided to 
play overseas and take the WNBA season 
off. “I was like, ‘Since they don’t want to pay 
us, I might as well spend time with my fam- 
ily and play overseas. I got to that point.” 

She retired from basketball last year and 
has no regrets. Well, maybe one. She wishes 
she could have gotten to know LeBron. 

“That would’ve been my dream,’ she says. 
“To tell him that I was the No. 1 pick as well.” 


With the first pick of the 2008 WNBA draft... 

When she left her job as the WNBA’ pres- 
ident back in 2005, Ackerman, now the Big 
East commissioner, believed that Diana 


COLD HARD FACTS 


Sellouts in the WNBA in 2015, 
eight more than in 2014. 
The Phoenix Mercury led the 
league with nine. 


Verizon will be featured on 10 
of 12 team jerseys in 2016, part 


of the largest monetary 
partnership in WNBA history. 


The peak local TV rating in 
Minnesota for Game 5 of the 
Lynx-Fever Finals. Overall, more 
than 105K fans tuned in. 


Taurasi was going to be the megastar 
everyone talked about. The guard from 
UConn, the No. 1 pick of the Phoenix Mer- 
cury the year before, would sell tickets and 
lift the league to new levels. “She came out 
of the best program with the biggest name,” 
Ackerman says. “She’s transformative in 
many ways.” 

Taurasi has proceeded to win three 
WNBA championships, three Olympic gold 
medals and six Euroleague titles. None of 
this helped move the needle, and she skipped 
the 2015 WNBA season to rest for the Rus- 
sian team she plays for in the offseason. 

Just four years after Taurasi’s draft day, 
Candace Parker was supposed to shake up 
the league. She was smart and personable 
and had modelesque looks. Best of all, she 
could dunk. In her first season with the Los 
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Angeles Sparks, she earned rookie of the 
year and league MVP honors. Only Wilt 
Chamberlain and Wes Unseld had done that 
in pro basketball. It seemed that finally the 
WNBA might have found a star who could 
transcend. 

Four months later, Parker stunned the 
league with a big announcement: She and 
former Duke star Shelden Williams were 
having a baby. She took off the first eight 
games of the 2009 season after she gave 
birth to their daughter, Lailaa. 

“My responsibilities, I think, changed 
when I had Lailaa,” she says, “because I was 
her role model and I wanted to do things for 
her. The first year was kind of trying to push 
everything out and focus on myself and my 
experiences, and then the second year was 
just making her proud.” 

She struggled with injuries the next two 
years and didn’t play a full season again un- 
til 2012. A year later, the league was abuzz 
over Brittney Griner. But Parker shies away 
from the idea that she or Griner or anyone 
else is needed to revitalize the league. 

“T don’t think the league needed saving,” 
Parker says. “The more players who come 
in with higher skill sets, the more attention 
you can gain.” 


With the first pick of the 2016 WNBA draft... 
Of all the No. 1 picks, Stewart might very 
well have the game to become the new face 
of the league: She’s a 6-foot-4 post player 
with guard skills and four national champi- 


GROWING UP WITH THE WNBA 


“Td love to play in the WNBA, but you 
wish that you could see it more. 


We're out here doing our thing, and 
nobody really knows it.” 


Destiny Slocum, high school prospect 
Meridian, Idaho, class of ’16; signed with Maryland 
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“WEGAN'T BET ON 
HAVING THIS AMAZING, 
GOD-SAVE-US PLAYER." 


CHINEY OGWUMIKE 


onships who plays—and women’s basketball 
aficionados cringe when this analogy is 
used—like a guy. 

“She does things that very few, if any, 
women’s basketball players have done,” says 
Auriemma, who has coached three of the 
past seven No. 1 draft picks. “She has a 
chance for all the high school kids that are 
playing, all the college kids, everybody 
watching to go, ‘Wow, this is a new era of 
women’s basketball. 

“A kid that can dunk and shoot step-back 
3s and handle the ball and be that humble? 
And just have fun and play the game? She 
hasn’t been completely spoiled by all the 
stuff that’s going on.” 

But the reality of the WNBA is that it 
might not matter how good Stewart is. She 
will go to Seattle, with probably a fraction of 
the fanfare from her college days, draw a 
$50,000 salary and struggle for summer 
relevance in a city that will fixate on just 
about everything but women’s basketball— 
the Sounders, the Mariners (at least on days 
that Felix Hernandez is pitching) and the 
Seahawks’ training camp. 

Inthe WNBA, players face identity issues. 
They spend only a few summer months in 
their teams’ towns, then go overseas and 
play. They are not the face of one team; 
they're wearing multiple jerseys. 

Back in February, Connecticut Sun for- 
ward Chiney Ogwumike (the No. 1 pick in 
2014) and a handful of other WNBA players 
met with Adam Silver during All-Star week 
and asked for his thoughts on how they 
could become more relevant. 


“He said we need to be more like Serena 
Williams,” Ogwumike says. “She’s a great 
athlete, but she’s Serena, unapologetically. 
Inthe WNBA, I think we tend to go with the 
flow. It’s like we're in college. We're afraid of 
what our coaches will tell us. We need to 
speak our minds and give opinions because 
we're educated.” 

Ogwumike believes that the WNBA has 
had a savior complex but that history has 
shown it doesn’t work. She points to the 
NBA, where fans are drawn in by numerous 
storylines, such as Steph Curry’s brilliance 
and LeBron’s quest to give Cleveland a title. 

“We can't bet on having this amazing God- 
save-us player,’ Ogwumike says. “We have 
the best athletes in the world. It’s not just 
one person. It’s many different people.” 

Stewart is still willing to give it a shot. She 
doesn’t come out and say it, at least publicly, 
but her parents believe she wants to be that 
face of the league. They thought about it the 
day after the draft during the long drive 
home to North Syracuse, New York. 

They worried about the pressure—“a big 
boulder on her shoulders,” Brian Stewart 
called it, then he remembered how Breanna, 
at 18, told reporters in Connecticut that she 
wanted to win four titles. “She’s up for it,” 
Brian says. “I don’t know if it could be any 
tougher than where she just came from.” 

He said it after watching his daughter get 
showered with love at the draft and in her 
previous four years in Connecticut. But that 
day was a dream, and Seattle is thousands of 
miles from Storrs. 

The real struggle begins now. 
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Standing, from left: Skylar Diggins, 
Tina Thompson, Elena Delle Donne, 
Tamika Catchings, Maya Moore, 
Rebecca Lobo; sitting, from left: 
Teresa Weatherspoon, Breanna 
Stewart, Sue Bird, Chiney- 
Ogwumike, Katie Smith, Tina Charles 


MPOSITE BY DYLAN COULTER 


WNBA2S 


DAVID STERN WALKED down the hallway of the NBA offices in Man- 
hattan and paused as he approached Val Ackerman’s office. 
The then-NBA commissioner poked his head in the doorway. 
“This would be a summer league, right?” Stern asked. 
“Yeah,” Ackerman recalls saying, “that’s the plan.” 


THE WNBA WASN’T launched by one landmark meeting. Rather, it 
evolved from a series of brainstorms, serendipitous circumstances and 
casual conversations: It was the right people working together at the 
right time. The NBA had reached a zenith of popularity and market- 
ability in the early 1990s thanks to megastars such as Michael Jordan 
and collaborations with other organizations, such as USA Basketball. 
All of that delivered the Dream Team for the 1992 Olympics. 

So this was the time, Stern thought, to expand the league’s reach 
globally and domestically, and he tasked his team with researching and 
developing big ideas that would do just that. Two of those ideas, after 
extensive research, eventually became the WNBA and the D-League. 

Initially, Stern considered launching both at the same time, but he 
decided that would be too ambitious. The WNBA was the priority, 
and during 1995-96, the plan took shape. 
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ACKERMAN, WNBA PRESIDENT, 1996-2005: 
“The concept was that there would be some 
prime television windows and less competi- 
tion from other sports [in the summer]. 
That was the earliest pillar. And to always, 
always call it the WNBA. There was never 
any discussion of another name.” 

RICK WELTS, NBAEXECUTIVE, 1982-939: “Ifthe 
NBA was willing to put its own name in the 
league, it gave people confidence that this 
wasn’t just a ‘We'll try it and see’ It was a 
long-term commitment. It sounds awfully 
simple, but I think that was maybe the most 
important decision.” 

GARY STEVENSON, NBAEXECUTIVE, 1995-97: 
“T had just left the Golf Channel [which he 
helped launch], and [NBC Sports president] 
Dick Ebersol called me and said, ‘I’ve got 
someone I'd like you to meet. He's got a cou- 
ple of projects he’d like to talk to you about’ 
It was David Stern. And the WNBA was one 
of those projects.” 

STERN, NBA COMMISSIONER, 1984-2014: “I 
had no doubt about it. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to develop new fans, more program- 
ming, have arena content outside the NBA 
season, give more girls an incentive to play 
basketball. Because if you play, there’s more 


chance you'll be a lifelong basketball fan. So 
we thought it was an ultimate winner. But 
we knew it was going to be a long haul.” 

ADAM SILVER, NBA EMPLOYEE SINCE 1992, 
CURRENT NBA COMMISSIONER: “We looked at 
the history, at other women’s leagues; there 
had been attempts. But there was nota tradi- 
tion of success. We were trying to buck his- 
torical trends. We knewit was revolutionary.” 


ACRUCIAL EARLY step was the NBAs alliance 
with USA Basketball, which had been devel- 
oping since the late 1980s. While the U.S. 
men dominated the 1992 Olympics and 
1994 FIBA World Championship with 
Dream Teams I and II, the U.S. women took 
disappointing bronze medals in both com- 
petitions. NBA deputy commissioner Russ 
Granik was also vice president of USA Bas- 
ketball then, and he helped sell the NBA’s 
idea: Create a women’s version of the Dream 
Team and take it on a multimonth tour in 
preparation for the 1996 Atlanta Olympics. 
ACKERMAN: “USA Basketball was ada- 
mantly opposed at first. They did not think 
we needed to go to those lengths.” 

GRANIK, NBA EXECUTIVE, 1976-2006: “A lot 
of the officers at USA Basketball were out of 
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the amateur ranks of the sport and were 
worried about where the money would come 
from. We guaranteed them contractually 
that NBA Properties would make sure they 
didn’t suffer any losses. We were confident 
that we could cover all the costs with a solid 
marketing program.” 

ACKERMAN: “I wasin the hospital the day after 
my daughter Sally was born and got a call 
from Russ and Rick to tell me USA Basketball 
had approved the national-team concept. I 
remember Russ saying, ‘We're in the women’s 
basketball business now: Then we were able 
to convince Tara Van Derveer to take the year 
off from Stanford to coach the team.” 

TARA VANDERVEER, U.S. NATIONALTEAM COACH, 
1995-96: “There was a meeting we had with 
David Stern. It was really exciting. He was 
talking about preparing for the Olympics, 
all the money spent on training and travel. 
He liked to tease people. He said, ‘There’s 
only one thing that could screw it up: you. I 
said, ‘Don’t worry: 

“He never came out and said it, but the 
NBA was looking at the national team as a 
way to gauge attention, or support, for pro- 
fessional women’s basketball.” 

GRANIK: “I think halfway through that 


The success 
of the 1996 
U.S. national 
team paved 
the way for 
Val Ackerman 


(above, greeting 
Lisa Leslie) 

to help launch 
the WNBA. 


training year, we began to see that it was 
catching on. ... Part of the feeling was, ‘If not 
now, when?” 


SHERYL SWOOPES’ 47 POINTS for Texas Tech, 
Charlotte Smith’s buzzer-beating 3-pointer 
for North Carolina and UConn’s perfect 
record had capped the 1993-95 women’s 
college basketball seasons and had others 
feeling bullish about the possibility of a 
women’s pro league. Investors in the Bay 
Area announced that the American Basket- 
ball League—playing in the traditional bas- 
ketball season—would start in the fall of 
1996. The NBA, meanwhile, announced it 
would launch the WNBA in the summer of 
1997. The NBA hired Renee Brown, an as- 
sistant to VanDerveer with the gold-win- 
ning national team, to sign players for the 
WNBA. That was made more difficult be- 
cause several already had signed with the 
ABL, which offered higher salaries. 
VaNDERVEER: “So many players were over- 
seas, and some were having less than great 
experiences. They were very excited about 
the prospect of playing professionally in the 
United States.” 

TERESA WEATHERSPOON, WNBA PLAYER, 


Sheryl 
Swoopes 


1997-2004 (PLAYED OVERSEAS FROM 1988 
TO ’96): “It was almost like, ‘It’s time to go 
home now. When I knew that the NBA was 
involved, I made my decision quickly: I was 
going to the WNBA no matter what.” 
BROWN, WNBA EXECUTIVE, 1996-PRESENT: 
“I was traveling all over the world. I remem- 
ber getting in a car with [future WNBA 
player] Rhonda Mapp and atranslator and 
driving around Italy to find players. I had the 
WNBA lady logo pin on my lapel, and I could 
get into any game with that. It was bigger 
than my business card. Everyone wanted 
one of those pins.” 

REBECCA LOBO, ONE OF THE FIRST WNBA 
PLAYERS SIGNED (ALONG WITH SWOOPES AND 
LISA LESLIE), WHO COMPETED FROM 1997 TO 
2003: “The WNBA, when I first heard about 
it, meant a dream being realized.” 


THE NBA DRAFTED a business plan for the 
WNBA, but it had about 14 months from 
the time the league was formally approved 
by the NBA board of governors in April 
1996 to its first game in June 1997. The 
NBA had to pick cities, nicknames and 
color schemes, hire staff, sign players and 
finalize sponsorship and TV deals. Oh, and 
then there was the matter of the color of 
the basketball ... 

STEVENSON: “We expected to get the board’s 
vote; we had done the preparation and had 
met with a bunch of owners, so I don’t think 
it was stunning. But the next day we all 
looked around the table and said, ‘OK, now 
the work really starts.” 

GRANIK: “Phoenix and Indiana were inter- 
ested from the start. But we knew we need- 
ed the two big markets; you couldn't hope 
to make an impact without New York or 
Los Angeles.” 

STERN: “One of the things that was insisted 
upon is we would have regular basketball 
uniforms. We weren't going to sexualize the 
players. And I remember conversations 
about the basketball itself. I think I take 
responsibility for saying we didn’t want the 
WNBA ball to be in a store and look the 
same as other balls. So we decided on the 
oatmeal and orange colors.” 
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ADAM SILVER 


SILVER: “The WNBA was not a minor league. 
But we recognized when starting it that the 
best comparables would be from minor 
league sports. We looked at international 
salaries for players and at arena information 
for any events they had. It gave us a sense of 
what consumers would pay for tickets.” 
WELTS: “We were trying to create a brother- 
and-sister relationship between the NBA 
team and the WNBA franchise it would be 
operating. Through colors and team names 
and in most cases trying to capture a differ- 
ent version of what had been so successful as 
an NBA product in each market.” 


TELEVISION WAS KEY to the WNBA. Deals 
were made with NBC, ESPN and Lifetime. 
The NBAs clout drove sponsorships. The 
WNBA also brought in business. 
ACKERMAN: “ESPN was coming in for a big 
meeting to talk about a television deal in the 
summer [of 1996]. The Sports Illustrated 
Olympic preview hit, and the cover was our 
women’s Dream Team for Atlanta. I got a 
copy and walked into David's office to show 
him. He had this big smile, and then we 
walked into the conference room and he put 
the issue on the table.” 

STEVENSON: “There were some existing cor- 
porate partners of the NBA who wanted to 
be in with the WNBA. And it opened new 
doors to some companies the NBA would 
never have thought of having. Monistat was 
a good example.” 

WELTS: “Part of what unfolded was just good 


“WE WERE TRYING TO BUGK 
HISTORIGAL TRENDS. WE KNEW 
IT WAS REVOLUTIONARY.” 


luck with the American women having so 
much success in the Atlanta Olympics. 
There was a corporate awakening that this 
women’s sports thing in America was for 
real and if you were a major brand it was 
time to take a look at being supportive.” 


THE FIRST GAME was played June 21, 1997, at 
the Great Western Forum in Inglewood, 
California. The New York Liberty defeated 
the Los Angeles Sparks 67-57. A few days 
later, the Liberty played their first home 
game in Madison Square Garden, and Stern, 
who'd grown up a Knicks fan, attended. 
LOBO: “I remember driving in LA on our 
team bus from the airport to the hotel, see- 
ing this huge billboard, a picture of me and 
a picture of Lisa [Leslie] with the ‘We Got 
Next’ tagline underneath it.” 

WELTS: “Val and I were at that first game. 
There was a feeling you were a part of some- 
thing that was a little more important than 
another sporting event, a kind of social 
movement. It was a symbol of change.” 
STERN: “It was a great feeling to see that first 
game [at MSG]. It was the same enthusiasm, 
but a lot of the voices were at a higher pitch 
than you got at a typical NBA game because 
there were more women and children there. 
I do remember feeling really good about it, 
but I never could understand the disconnect 
and the absence of media coverage. So that 
became a source of intense focus for us.” 
SILVER: “We underestimated how much 
marketing the WNBA would require. His- 


torically, sports leagues are reliant on the 
media, and we also underestimated the me- 
dia’s willingness to cover us. We were also 
moving into a changed world where being 
on broadcast television didn’t bring the 
same premium it once had.” 


THE ABL FOLDED in late 1998, and most ofits 
players migrated to the WNBA. At one 
point, the WNBA grew to 16 teams. At first 
completely centralized in ownership and 
operation by the NBA, the model changed 
in 2002 to allow owners from outside the 
NBA. Now starting its 20th season, the 
WNBA is at 12 teams. Only three of the orig- 
inal eight are where they started: New York, 
LA and Phoenix. Lisa Borders is the fourth 
WNBA president; this is her first season. 
STERN: “I guess I was mistaken in the view 
that we should expand to as many teams as 
necessary so early. I wanted to try to accom- 
modate all the players that were coming 
from the ABL.” 

WELTS: “The last 20 years have shown we did 
some really smart things. But we guessed 
wrong on at least as many things as we 
guessed right. We thought that the best 
stewards of our WNBA teams would be the 
NBA teams. ... That didn’t always prove to 
be the case. We were wrong on the audience, 
though people still debate the audience.” 
SILVER: “Just because someone is a fan of 
NBA basketball doesn’t mean they will carry 
over to the WNBA. It’s not the same target 
audience. We've actually done a really good 
job of reaching older men who were already 
predisposed to like what they see as good 
fundamental basketball. But I tell the 
WNBA players, ‘For us to take this league to 
the next level, we need the demographic that 
is you: young women in their 20s and 30s.” 
ACKERMAN: “That first season was a lot of 
travel and went by in a whirl. We were enjoy- 
ing the moment, but we had to immediately 
look forward. It was an amazing thing to be 
part of. We felt like we were doing more than 
starting a sports league. It was about what 
this meant for women. It was a work environ- 
ment that would be hard to replicate exactly: 
We were all united by this sense of purpose. 
We were moving the ball forward.” G 
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FOUNDIN 
AUDOIA 


UNLIKELY COMRADES BRITTNEY GRINER AND DIANA 
TAURASI PLAY OVERSEAS NOT JUST FOR THE MONEY— 


BUT TO SIMPLIFY THEIR LIVES. BY KATE FAGAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MIKE STOCKER 05.23.2016 ESPN 55 


“YOU ABSOLUTELY 
MUST TASTE THE PIZZA 
IN THE FOOD COURT!" 
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is not something you generally overhear in 
the U.S. But in Russia, good restaurants are 
in shopping malls. 

The Ukrainian place on the second floor 
of this particular fluorescent box and the 
Italian place on the third floor are two of the 
best spots in Yekaterinburg, more than 
1,000 miles east of Moscow. Shopping malls 
are heated, and numerous errands can be 
run in one place, which becomes irresistibly 
convenient when it’s around 8 degrees with 
a windchill of minus 6, as it is tonight, was 
yesterday and will be tomorrow. 

On this January day, Diana Taurasi and 
Brittney Griner walk to the mall from their 
apartment complex around the corner, then 
ride the escalator to the third floor. Taurasi 


Russians 


ything 


is wearing a brimmed knit hat and gray wool 
Nike sweats, Griner a long-sleeved Nike 
camouflage shirt and matching beanie. As 
they stroll into the Italian restaurant, called 
Truffaldino, both check their coats, which 
in Russia is not optional, lest any public 
space become layered in fur and wool. 

That both players actually walked to din- 
ner is unusual. The club they play for, 
UMMC Yekaterinburg, provides each play- 
er with a personal driver, ensuring that they 
always arrive on time and also allowing 
them to say, without irony, “I’ll have my 
driver pick you up.” 

So yes, Griner loves it in Russia. So does 
Taurasi. 

And what’s not to love? The restaurants 


are good, the team pays well and takes care 
of every detail—chartering flights to away 
games, delivering bottled water to their 
apartments—the arena is always filled 
with locals, and the coaching staff is es- 
sentially Phoenix Mercury (Far) East. 
Sandy Brondello, the Mercury’s head 
coach, is an assistant for UMMC, and her 
husband and former WNBA associate 
head coach, Olaf Lange, is UMMC’s head 
coach. Plus, a third of the team is Ameri- 
can, playing on foreign passports, and 
those who are not speak English. 

Still, that’s just the exoskeleton of why 
Griner, in particular, is thriving here. The 
core reason is actually more complicated: 
She’s checked herself out of the daily news 
cycle and checked herself into a crash course 
on maturity—taught by Taurasi. 

“T don’t have to talk to anybody over here,” 
Griner says. “I don’t have to see anybody. I 
don’t have to answer my phone. And every- 
body is asleep half the time when I’m up. I 
can be disconnected when I’m over here.” 

Griner, 25, left the States last October 
with her private life in public shambles, 
including a joint domestic violence arrest 
with then-fiancée Glory Johnson in April 
2015, an ill-advised wedding two weeks 
later, an annulment filing plastered all over 
TMZ just a month after that, a seven-game 
suspension from the WNBA for her role in 
the mutual altercation, then media ac- 
counts of the former couple’s disputes, as 
well as public court rulings over alimony 
and child support. (Johnson gave birth to 
twins in October.) 

Few understand the feeling of public 
shame better than Taurasi, who was 27 
when she was arrested and charged in 
Phoenix in 2009 with extreme drunken 
driving and speeding. That summer, the 
Mercury suspended her two games without 
pay, and a Google search still pulls up thou- 
sands of headlines from the incident. 

Other than this, and the fact that they're 
both in Russia to supplement their WNBA 
salaries, the two seem to have little in com- 
mon. They're different heights, different 
ages, different colors. They're from very dif- 
ferent places and have different sensibilities 


about almost everything, from diet to use of 
social media. And yet, the glaring space be- 
tween them is what seems to make this 
whole thing work. Griner is an athlete strug- 
gling to come of age, wanting advice and 
guidance from someone with plenty to offer, 
which Taurasi does in spades. 

But a word of advice: Don’t call Taurasi 
a mentor. 


THE SERVER AT Truffaldino has just ap- 
peared at the side of the table, and Taurasi 
is doing her best to make the interaction 
smooth. 

“Hey, mama,’ Taurasi says. 

But the woman does not react to—or 
perhaps has not understood—the collo- 
quial greeting and instead waits for the 
drink order. 

“Can I have sparkling— Perrier, sparkling 
water?” Taurasi says. “Bella gas? Da, spasi- 
bo, Pellegrino.” (Spasibo means thank you.) 

“And I'll have Earl Grey tea,” says Griner, 
who is sitting next to Taurasi. “As you can 
see, Dee speaks all the Russian.” 

“No, I just go at it,’ she says. 

“Dee speaks all the Russian,” Griner re- 
peats. 

“T like to say ‘Spasibo, mama’”—it’s kind of, 
you know...” 

Griner interrupts: “It’s putting some Dee 
flavor on it.” 

“I don’t know nearly enough Russian as 
I should for having been here 10 years,” 
Taurasi says. “It’s f---ing hard.” 

The server reappears with the tea and 
sparkling water, placing both on the table. 

“Spasibo, mama,” Taurasi says. 

The woman bristles. 

“See, she didn’t like that,” Taurasi says. 
“She's like, ‘You might get put in jail-” 

Griner is laughing; she covers her face 
with her extra-large palm, shaking her head. 
“Oh my god,’ she says. 

Taurasi is joking, of course, though the 
joke is loaded. In the past three years, Rus- 
sia has made international headlines for its 
strict anti-LGBT law, making the country a 
curious choice for Griner, who has long been 
open about her sexuality. But Russia’s hos- 
tile climate, which elsewhere in the country 
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it 
Dominance 
Though Griner is working on 
and dollars her game away from the hoop, 
she dominates in the paint. 
How good is Taurasi? She 
holds the top two spots for 
most ppg in a WNBA season. 


SINGLE-GAME 
BLOCKS 
RECORD 


BLOCKS PER 
GAME, 2015 


_ 


DIANA TAURASI 2006 


DIANA TAURASI 2008 


BLOCKS 
PER GAME, 
CAREER 


MAYA MOORE 2004 


Need a reason for living abroad for half the year? 
How about a million of them. Taurasi’s WNBA 
salary: $109,500; her current Russia take-home: 


has resulted in arrests, seems a world away thousands of cars and millions of shoes, 
from Griner, who is here to play ball, not transforming the city’s pavement into some- 
make a human rights stand. As long as she thing else entirely: a skating rink. 
doesn’t run through Red Square waving a The whole city of Yekaterinburg seems 
rainbow flag, nobody says a thing. perpetually dark and gilded with ice—ap- 
Griner will be in Russia for seven months propriate, considering its history. Nicholas 
before she needs to be back in Phoenix for II of Russia, the country’s final czar, was 
the WNBA season in May. Between her executed here in 1918, along with his wife 
apartment, the arena, the car and the mall, and five children, by the Bolsheviks after the 
the former Baylor standout could be out- Russian Revolution. In 2003, the Russian 
doors a total of only a few hours if she wants. Orthodox Church erected a beautiful chapel 
(And she does.) The concept of walking is with golden domes, the Church on the 
routinely rejected for numerous reasons: Blood, in the exact location the family was 
The driver knows the city best; it’s deathly shot. At this time of year, ice sculptures that 
cold out; and walking is dangerous. Despite look like brick line the entrance, and the 
an average temperature of 3 degrees in inside of the cathedral still feels chilly, de- 
January and yearly precipitation of 18 inch- spite heat pouring from the vents. Neither 
es, Yekaterinburg has developed an interest- Griner nor Taurasi has visited the Church 
ing approach for removing snow. It often on the Blood, a short walk from UMMC’s 
doesn’t. And so by the middle of January, arena, but friends and family often do when 
the snow has been pressed by the wheels of they want to get to know this eclectic city— 
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Attending Ural Mining and Metallurgical Co. 
(UMMC) home games has become a community 
event in Yekaterinburg, with employees of the 
company receiving free admission to the upper 
bowl of the arena. 
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OLD-WORLD CHARM 
Yekaterinburg is artistic and hip, but reminders of 
the city’s past are everywhere. The Church on the 
Blood (left) marks where the last czar of Russia 
was executed. And one of UMMC’s production sites 


wooden buildings reminiscent of Siberia, 
classic structures in bright pastels, modern 
skyscrapers, hip coffee spots, kitschy shops. 

For Griner, and for Taurasi when she 
was younger, playing in Russia is a “life 
experience’—a lesson in how to handle 
change, challenge and cultural differences. 
And perhaps nothing defines the yearlong 
existence of WNBA players more than 
those hurdles. As soon as they leave col- 
lege, they exist in a perpetual state of mo- 
tion. For five months, they live in the U.S., 
playing during the summer (a season few 
associate with hoops), making an average 
salary of $76,500. (Low-level rookies make 
less than $40,000, the very best players 
about $109,500.) That’s a decent, but not 
overwhelming, amount of money for a pro- 
fessional athlete, and because the rest of 
the year is wide open, about half the 
WNBA players go overseas for a second 
paycheck, from Italy to Turkey to Russia. 
They are like modern-day nomads: Have 
jumper, will travel. 

Of course, the top women’s basketball 
stars have been playing overseas for more 
than 30 years—well before the start of the 
WNBA. But when the league, backed by the 
NBA, started 20 years ago, some believed 
female players had finally found a perma- 
nent home. It hasn’t worked out that way, 
for complicated reasons (see “Have Jumper, 
Must Travel” on page 63). 

This is Griner’s first season in Russia after 
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is next to a military museum. 


playing the previous two winters in China. 
Taurasi has played all over Europe: four sea- 
sons with Spartak Moscow; one with Fen- 
erbahce Istanbul; one with Galatasaray 
Medical Park (also in Turkey); and here 
since 2012. Her travels have exposed her to 
the complicated nature of the women’s bas- 
ketball business model overseas. Some 
teams, such as Galatasaray, are part of a 
larger club structure that includes a lucra- 
tive soccer team. This would be like if the 
Dallas Cowboys, in an effort to expand their 
brand, operated volleyball and basketball 
teams. Other teams, mostly just in Russia, 
are funded by one rich owner who happens 
to enjoy women’s hoops. Dozens of teams 
are funded in part by local governments, 
while other clubs, such as the one Taurasi 
and Griner now play for, are backed by a 
huge corporation. (UMMC is the second- 
largest copper producer in Russia and oper- 
ates mines across Europe.) 

To be clear, UMMC has not developed 
some winning algorithm for women’s 
hoops popularity; tickets on the floor and 
in the lower bow] are just a few bucks, and 
tickets in the upper bowl are free. Some 
who attend the games truly enjoy women’s 
hoops, but most just appreciate the possi- 
bility of free entertainment in a heated 


arena in the dead of winter. 

In essence, the team is a form of advertis- 
ing—one that UMMC pays big bucks for. 
Griner will make alittle less than $1 million 
this season, while Taurasi will make around 
$1.5 million. The former UConn star made 
headlines last spring when she decided to 
accept UMMC’s annual offer, rumored to be 
more than $200,000, to not play the 2015 
WNBA season. Her decision was a black eye 
for the WNBA, demonstrating that the 
league isn’t the top priority for its marquee 
players. “It’s all about right here,” says Todd 
Troxel, an assistant for both UMMC and the 
Phoenix Mercury. “This is the big pay- 
check—for all of us. We all love Phoenix, but 
ultimately it’s all about here.” 

And so Taurasi and Griner are in Yekat- 
erinburg, more than 5,000 miles from the 
U.S. and equally far from the daily sports 
media cycle. Out of sight, out of mind. Es- 
sentially, the WNBA and its players must 
attempt to reintroduce themselves to ca- 
sual fans—every single season. 


TAURASI TAKES A sip of water. 

“When I got my DUI, I didn’t want to go 
anywhere,” she says. “I didn’t want to do 
anything. I spent all night at the gym. For 
a month I was like that. Eventually, I was 
like, ‘I can’t do this the whole time. So one 
day I was like, ‘I messed up, I made a huge 


mistake. 
Taurasi pauses and glances at Griner. “I’m 


not saying you made a mistake.” 

She continues: “I told myself, ‘You know 
what, I’m just going to own up to it; I’m 
going to do what I have to do and then get 
over it? And after that, little by little, I start- 
ed feeling better. And it was my biggest 
lesson for my life. I was so embarrassed. 
And also, we live for basketball and I was 
suspended for two games. That was, ‘Oh, 
man, can I pay a fine? You can take my 
whole WNBA salary. Can I just play?’ But 
that was the thing I learned: You can’t put 
your life in someone else’s hands.” 

The server reappears, notepad in hand. 
Griner orders the lasagna Bolognese, which 
she says she has eaten almost every day she’s 
been here. Taurasi orders a green salad and 
grains. She has recently cut out meat and 
dairy from her already strict diet. She used 
to love lattes and flat whites but gradually 
changed to black coffee. 

“I think my progression started with no- 
sugaring coffee, and then I went no milk in 
coffee and I was like, ‘I like coffee, but I like 
the coffee part of coffee,” she says. 

Technically, Taurasi is simply talking 
about her morning beverage, but the insight 
speaks to her deliberate decision-making 
process. Meanwhile, Griner is looking back 
on the past few months and wondering 
about her decisions. Perhaps that’s all matu- 
rity actually is: having reason behind choic- 
es, being able to explain a certain decision. 

“I feel better without meat and dairy,” 


Taurasi continues. “Plus, I’m getting old, so 
if it can prolong my career by eating a little 
better...” 

“Yeah, we gotta take care of Granny over 
here,” Griner says. 

“l’'m getting older, I know it.” 

“She can’t retire until I retire,” Griner 
says. “She can’t go anywhere. I gotta have 
Dee around; I can’t let Dee go nowhere.” 

Taurasi laughs, then says, “Every day is a 
challenge. You're like, ‘Am I going to feel 
good today?’ There are some days when you 
physically just can’t warm up your body.” 

Griner rolls her eyes. “People would kill 
to have her f---ing bad day.” 

Taurasi, grinning, says, “I mean, it’s what 
we do, BG. This is what we do. Some people 
are like’—she shifts her voice into a Valley 
Girl accent—“‘T don’t want to just be a bas- 
ketball player.” 

The food comes and she picks up her fork. 
“Well, guess what: I just want to be a bas- 
ketball player.” 

“I have no problem with that,” says Gri- 
ner, taking a bite of her lasagna. 

“I just want to be a basketball player,” 
Taurasi repeats, shrugging. “After BG’s 
rookie season, she knew: I have to put the 
time in. No matter what’s happening around 


GROWING UP WITH THE WNBA 


“| feel like they should start 
raising the pay for us, because 
it’s still unequal. These past few 
years, we've started evolving, 
and we're definitely showing 
people, ‘Hey, we can play too; we 
work just as hard as the men.” 


Aaliyah Wilson, high school prospect 
Muskogee, Okla., class of 2016; signed with Arkansas 
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you, no matter what you want to do with 
your life, social life, whatever, you make sure 
you take care of this because it’s the only 
reason youre getting this other stuff. And 
that’s where I think Twitter and Instagram 
and all that have people going crazy.” 

“F--- Facebook,” Taurasi adds. “I’m so 
glad I’m not on social; I feel so relieved. I 
mean, has it affected my contracts? I know 
for a fact that it has. I know a couple of 
renegotiations they were like, ‘Well, we 
need you to get to 10,000 followers.’ It’s 
like, ‘I’ve won f---ing three gold medals. 
Are we really talking about Twitter follow- 
ers right now?” 

“Dee is the damn best,” Griner says. “She 
should be on every damn poster.” 

“But BG should be on posters right now,” 
Taurasi says, then looks at Griner. “I mean, 
you should want to be on posters now. 
That’s part of your selfish, young grind. Now 
I don’t even know half the players in the 
WNBA. I just don’t care.” 

Of course, the bigger problem is not 
whether Taurasi cares who's playing in the 
WNBA but that too few people—any- 
where—care at all. Most female players 
learn the hard way that their popularity will 
never be higher than during college, espe- 
cially if they play on a championship team, 
as did both Griner and Taurasi. At first 
blush, this lack of mainstream, recognizable 
WNBA stars seems like a marketing prob- 
lem, and to some extent it is. 

The sports media machine runs on trade 
rumors, free agency, rivalries, internal dis- 
putes, locker room controversy, bad guys 
and good guys. And over the years, the 
WNBA has been conservative—burying 
stories that could have moved the needle, 
simply because it didn’t want to air its 
dirty laundry. 

Yet adopting a more transparent view of 
players and the league’s inner workings 
raises tricky questions for the future. Is con- 
troversy good or bad for the WNBA? How 
will people feel when female athletes be- 
come multidimensional and complicated 
instead of just the “role models” we've al- 
ways been force-fed? Taurasi and Griner are 
two of the best players in the league, but 
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that’s not solely why they’re more relevant 
than other players. You could also argue that 
certain headlines—Griner’s domestic vio- 
lence arrest, Taurasi’s candor on league is- 
sues—have raised their visibility in a way UMMC has all 
their play never could. ki 


TAURASI PUTS DOWN her fork and pauses 
before speaking. “It’s funny, when you're 
younger, you start with your family and then 
little by little your circle gets bigger. And 
now that I’m in my 30s, the opposite is hap- 
pening. That circle is getting smaller and 
smaller. I think I text like three people in my 
life, and my mom and sister are two of them. 
But I don’t feel as cloudy, because I’m not 
trying to please numerous people.” 

Griner tilts her head toward Taurasi. “It’s 
funny you said that about texting people 
because my phone, my inbox has so many 
different people that I’m just talking to, just 
texting. And a couple days back, I was kind 
of looking and I was like, ‘I couldn’t tell you 
why I’m talking to half these people. So I 
started cleaning house. I was like, ‘Nope, 
nope. Now when I open up my app, I have 
six little people in there I communicate with. 
Because I want to—I actually want to. ’m 
not just responding because they hit me up.” 

“You're so worried about some s--- that’s 
happening a world away. How about you 
make what's around you good?” Taurasi says. 


Griner is smiling. “I realize now that not | 
everybody should know what I’m doing 
24/7,’ Griner says. “That’s different for me. 


Yeah, I still use social media and I probably 


always will—I love it. But as far as what I 
want to put out, no, they’re not going to 
know every little thing anymore. 
“T always hear Dee when she speaks. I al- 
ways listen. I learned my lesson to listen.” 
So yeah, Diana Taurasi, The Mentor. a 


“No, not at all.” Taurasi drops her fork, GRINER ON HER F HIP WITH TAURASI 
then leans back in her chair. 
“Wait, what?” Griner turns. “You don’t 
think you are?” 
“T feel like if you have to make a con- 
certed effort to mentor, you really don’t 
give a s--- about that person,” Taurasi says. 
“It’s about you and how mentoring makes 
you feel. BG is my good friend and I have 


Olaf Lange. 
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casual conversations of things I’ve been 
through, or someone else has, and you take 
what you take from it.” 

“And that’s what I love,” Griner says. 
“We're just talking, it’s not formal. Just two 
hoopers talking.” 

“Everyone is like, ‘What have you taught 
her?’” Taurasi says. “Nothing. She’s learned 
everything herself. The only way you learn 
things is by going through things yourself. 
Im pretty sure, up until the moment I got 
behind the wheel drunk, I’d heard ‘Don’t 
drink and drive’ a million times. At some 
point, you have to make up your own mind 
about who you want to be, about why you're 
making the decisions you make.” 

Taurasi takes out her wallet and places a 
credit card on the end of the table. 

“When you make decisions and you know 


why you're making them, you take the pow- 
er back,’ she says. “You're making decisions 
that you want to make. The influencers, the 
people around you, the enablers or whoever, 
they don’t have the power anymore. And 
maybe at the time, you didn’t think they did, 
but they did. Oh, they did.” 

A minute later, Taurasi signs the bill. The 
two players stand and walk to the coat check. 
The restaurant’s dark, intimate vibe is shat- 
tered at the front as the bright, artificial light 
of the mall cascades into the space. 

Taurasi excuses herself to the bathroom 
while Griner hands the attendant their 
numbers. A second later, the coats appear. 
Griner pulls on hers, and when Taurasi re- 
turns, Griner holds open the coat as her 
teammate slips her arms into the sleeves. 

“Now that’s full service,” Taurasi says. G 


Have Jumper, Must Travel 


EVEN THE WNBA’S TOP-PAID PLAYERS OFTEN HAVE TO LOOK 


OVERSEAS FOR THE BIG PAYDAY. HERE'S WHY. 
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SHE’S A FIERCE COMPETITOR ON THE COURT 
AND HAS THE BACKING OF JAY Z AND NIKE OFF 
IT. CAN SKYLAR DIGGINS BUILD A BRAND THAT 
TRANSCENDS THE WNBA? BY MINA KIMES 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DAMON CASAREZ 


SKYLAR DIGGINS IS sitting in a booth in an 
empty restaurant near Manhattan’s West 
Side Highway, telling stories about a sub- 
ject that’s intimately familiar to any woman 
who spends time on the internet: male 
trolls. The difference between Diggins and 
most women, of course, is that she has more 
than 600,000 followers on Twitter and 
nearly 1 million on Instagram, which is 
more than any other female basketball 
player on the planet. It’s more than the 
WNBA. So when she says she isn’t terribly 
bothered by guys being rude to her online 
because “there are too many to count,” I be- 
lieve her. But that doesn’t mean she ignores 
them. “I block people,” she says, laughing. 
“T’m like Dikembe Mutombo.” 

Task whether people ever give her crap in 
real life. “Rarely do fans come up to me and 
say’—she impersonates a gruff male voice— 
“Diggins, I think your shorts should be a 
little shorter?” She rests her arm on the 
banquette. “Ain’t no man coming up to me 
and saying that.” 

When the waiter approaches, he fidgets 
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a little, and I wonder whether he’s trying 
to place her. At only 5-foot-9, it’s not im- 
mediately obvious that Diggins is a profes- 
sional basketball player, much less a 
WNBA All-Star. She’s wearing a hoodie 
and leggings, with a light dusting of make- 
up (she just left a photo shoot), and her 
hair is pulled into a low, smooth ponytail. 
The waiter takes her order—turkey burg- 
er, salad on the side—then pauses, clear- 
ing his throat a little. “Um, are you by any 
chance Skylar Diggins?” 

She nods. “I am.’ 

“You are!” he says, something like relief 
seeping into his voice. “I recognized you 
right away. I’m a fan.” 

“I appreciate that, man,” Diggins says. 
“What's your name?” 

“Johan.” 

“You hoop?” 

He smiles shyly. “I dabble.” 

“That’s awesome,’ she says, beaming. 
Diggins has a jock’s cool disposition, so 
when she smiles, it’s transformative, like a 
ray of light passing through stained glass. 


In person, she is disarmingly beautiful, 
with hooded eyes, Ginsu knife-sharp 
cheekbones and the kind of lips people pay 
for in Beverly Hills. 

None of this has anything to do with 
Skylar Diggins the athlete—the 25-year- 
old point guard who was shooting 45 per- 
cent from 3-point range before tearing 
her ACL last year, the terrifying competi- 
tor who once told her alumni magazine: “I 
lead with fear, not love.” But it is certainly 
relevant to Skylar Diggins the brand. 
Since signing with Jay Z’s Roc Nation in 
2013—she’s the sports agency's only fe- 
male client—she has done deals with the 
likes of Nike and BodyArmor, posed in 
Vogue and Sports Illustrated’s swimsuit is- 
sue and twerked on MTV's Wild N’ Out. 
She’s an advertiser’s dream, the kind of 
celebrity who tests off the charts on public 
opinion surveys. “She’s relatable. She's 
cool. She’s relevant,” says Michael Yor- 
mark, the president of Roc Nation. “She's 
incredibly marketable.” 

And yet, Skylar Diggins the athlete plays 
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in the WNBA, which means that unlike 
the Serenas and Sharapovas and (every 
four years) Wambachs of the world, very 
few people watch her do what she does 
best. Her fame isn’t a side effect of her la- 
bor, transmitted passively to millions via 
their TV sets at night. Instead, her brand is 
a project—a job that she approaches with 
the same intensity she displays on the 
court. She has to work at it. 

After Diggins leaves the restaurant, Jo- 
han, the waiter, tells me he recognized her 
from watching her play in college. Diggins 
led Notre Dame to two NCAA champion- 
ship games. Although they lost both times, 
she graduated as the program’s career scor- 
ing leader. 

I ask him whether he’s seen her play in 
the WNBA. 

“What team is she on?” he replies. “I 
don’t even know.” 


IT’S 7:30 A.M., and families are pouring 
into a park just north of Dallas, where 
Diggins is leading a March of Dimes walk. 


Stats from 2014 season. 


The city recently adopted her team, the 
Tulsa Shock, and renamed it the Dallas 
Wings. She's been here only a few days and 
has already made a number of public ap- 
pearances—a uniform unveiling, a draft 
party, a basketball camp. 

Near the entrance to the park, a small 
crowd gathers in the sticky heat to watch 
as Diggins gives an interview to a local TV 
anchor. “What I think is fantastic is that 
you are a role model,” says the reporter, a 
blond woman with a deep Texas accent. 
“In this day and age, you don’t see that 
very much.” 

Diggins bounces on the balls of her feet, 
hands burrowed into the pockets of her 
warm-up pants. “I think it definitely comes 
with the territory,’ she replies. She glances 
past the camera at a little girl standing a 
few feet away, gaping with bashful awe. 
The kid’s mother nudges her forward. 
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POINTS PER GAME 


“She’s been dying to meet you,” she says. 
Diggins beckons the girl over, pulling her 
in for a photograph. 

“You comin’ to some games?” she asks, 
ever the ambassador. “I hope so.” 

When the interview wraps up, Diggins 
bounds over to her entourage. There's 
Daniel, her boyfriend, a tall graphic artist 
who played football at Notre Dame. 
(Whenever Daniel—or “Honey,” as she 
calls him—makes an appearance on her 
Instagram, Diggins’ female followers com- 
ment: “Goals.”) There’s a camera crew film- 
ing her for a short documentary for Jay Z’s 
music streaming company, Tidal. There 
are her two trainers—her aunt, Mona, and 
Mona’s fiancé, Rick. And hovering nearby 
is one of her agents, Roc Nation’s Jana 
Fleishman. Before Fleishman took on Dig- 
gins as a client, she had never represented 
an athlete. She’s handled Jay Z’s publicity 
for more than a decade. 

Diggins scrolls through her various so- 
cial media accounts and then corrals the 
group for a selfie. Over the course of the 
day, she will take a number of photographs 
and videos, posting a few of them online. 
She isn’t precious about it; I never see her 
check her appearance or touch up her 
makeup beforehand. But she is purpose- 
ful, taking care in the ways she curates her 
public image. 

Diggins learned this lesson early. In 
2011, when she was just a sophomore, Lil 
Wayne tweeted before the Final Four: 
“Good lukk to my wife Skylar Diggins and 
the Fighting Irish.” She replied, playfully: 
“Haha thanks Wayne! Mmmuah to my 
husband!” That day, Notre Dame stunned 
UConn; Diggins scored 28 points, besting 
player of the year Maya Moore in the pro- 
cess, and Wayne (who later appeared on- 
stage in one of her jerseys) tweeted at her 
again. So did singer Chris Brown. Diggins’ 
public profile exploded. When the tourna- 
ment began, she had 5,000 followers. By 
that fall, she had more than 100,000. 

She was still a college kid, but she was 
also a phenomenon. Notre Dame’s wom- 
en's games started to outdraw the men; 
the school added a security detail to follow 
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the team on the road. After the Irish lost to 
Texas A&M in the 2011 final, she was scru- 
tinized in the media for leaving the floor 
before the postgame handshake, retreat- 
ing to the locker room in tears. “I don’t 
know if I love winning more than I hate 
losing,” she says. 

A few months later, someone posted 
nude photos of a woman who looked like 
Diggins online, prompting Notre Dame's 
lawyers to reportedly issue cease-and-de- 
sist letters. When I ask her about the inci- 
dent, she sits in silence for a minute, then 
finally replies: “There’s no reason to ad- 
dress things like that.” 

When Diggins returned to the champi- 
onship the following year, this time losing 
to Brittney Griner and Baylor, she dealt 
with the attention carefully, always quick 
to refract the spotlight to her teammates. 
But there was no denying her star power. 
After college she signed with Jay Z’s fledg- 
ling sports agency. At the time, Roc Nation 
had only two clients: Robinson Cano and 
Victor Cruz. She says it was an easy deci- 
sion: “Everything that Jay touches turns to 
gold.” Later, when he gave her a gleaming 
white Mercedes as a graduation present, 
Diggins tweeted, “I got 99 problems but a 
BENZ ain't one.” 

Since then, she has shown up in places 
where you don’t typically see WNBA stars: 
the Grammys, Fashion Week, BET’s 106th 
and Park. When Kanye West performed at 
the Roc City Classic last year, she hosted 
alongside fellow Roc Nation athlete Kevin 
Durant and popular New York radio host 
Angie Martinez. After Drake posted a se- 
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ries of photographs of her on Instagram, 
captioning them, somewhat creepily, 
“Amen,” she performed a skit with the 
singer at the 2014 ESPY Awards. 

“Those are all things we've done strate- 
gically to put her in a position to raise her 
visibility,’ Yormark says. In addition to her 
deal with Nike, Diggins has worked with 
Neiman Marcus, Nordstrom and Sprint. 
She’s developing a children’s book and a 
documentary, both of which will come out 
this year. Yormark says he’d like to see her 
break into the beauty and automotive sec- 
tors. (Roc Nation declined to reveal the 
value of Diggins’ endorsements.) 

He takes pains to stress that Diggins has 
broad appeal, noting that with Nike, she’s 
released a training app and promoted 
sports bras and headbands—fitness acces- 
sories, not just basketball gear exclusively. 
Roc Nation’s goal, Yormark explains, is to 
grow her audience beyond the limited 
number of people who watch the WNBA. 
“We felt she could transcend the sport.” 


SKYLAR DIGGINS IS very, very good at bas- 
ketball. This should be clear by now, given 
the aforementioned accolades, but it bears 
repeating, because when we see a beauti- 
ful female athlete on a billboard or on the 
cover of a magazine, we've been condi- 
tioned to doubt the reasons for her being 
there. We're taught that God doesn’t give 
(to women) with both hands. 

After a slow rookie season in Tulsa, 
Diggins broke out in 2014. Her player ef- 
ficiency rating jumped to 21.3 (10th in 
the league), and she averaged 20.1 points 


Diggins 


per game, second only to Maya Moore. 
One of her teammates, Plenette Pierson, 
says Diggins is extremely adept at read- 
ing defenses. She remembers a game last 
season in which the point guard sur- 
prised her by urging her to immediately 
hand it off after receiving a pass, creating 
an opportunity for Pierson to get open 
for a layup. “Skylar has a huge basketball 
1Q,” she says. 

“She’s always been a great penetrator,” 
says Greg Bibb, the Wings’ GM, “but she’s 
added an additional threat: She can hit 
that outside shot on a more consistent ba- 
sis.” In 2015, Diggins was playing at an 
MVP level, Bibb says. Then in late June, 
Diggins collapsed with 44 seconds left in a 
game after scoring a season-high 31 
points. A few days later, the Shock an- 
nounced she had torn her ACL. She spent 
the next few months rehabbing at Notre 


Dame, near her childhood home in South 
Bend. “Let us never speak of that again,” 
she jokes when asked about it. 

Now that she’s back on her feet, she 
can't hide her pent-up energy, even during 
this charity walk. We're schlepping next to 
each other, hoisting a big purple March of 
Dimes banner, and Diggins shudders as 
were passed by jogging dads and kids on 
roller skates. “We could finish this thing 
and run it,’ she tells me. 

A few seconds later, she takes off. 

Bibb says that despite Diggins’ injury, 
re-upping her contract in March was a no- 
brainer. “The way she has approached re- 
habilitation, to get herself back to that 
level, has been really impressive—her 
work ethic is elite,” he says. He adds, un- 
prompted, that while “the general public 
awareness around her and her brand” will 
surely help the team, the decision to ex- 
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One key to Diggins’ 
success? Her mastery 
of social media. She’s 
got almost 1 million 
Instagram followers, 
which puts her ahead of 
some famous company. 


SKYLAR DIGGINS 


Numbers as of May 4. 


tend Diggins “was solely made based on 
basketball.” 

It’s undeniable that the league is still 
looking for an effective marketing mes- 
sage. The WNBA needs stars to draw peo- 
ple to games. But those same players also 
need the league to keep them relevant. “If 
youre a professional basketball player and 
people aren’t watching basketball, it’s lim- 
iting,” says Matt Delzell, managing direc- 
tor at the Marketing Arm, an agency that 
negotiates endorsements for companies 
like AT&T and Unilever. His company 
commissions weekly surveys to gauge per- 
ceptions of celebrities and found that 
while Diggins scores extremely high in 
categories like appeal and trust (next to 
NFL star J.J. Watt), she ranks low in 
awareness. “She's looked at as an aspira- 
tional person, but she just doesn’t have the 
reach yet,” Delzell says. 


The league's push for recognition is Gime 
dered, Diggins explains, by logistics. Be 
cause the season lasts only a few months, 
many spend the rest of the year overseas. 
“That's where the money is,” she says. “But 
it’s hard to get someone to endorse a prod- 
uct when they’e not here.” Before her in- 
jury last year, Diggins was planning to play 
in China for a few months. She's consider- 
ing it again, though she says it’s important 
to her to spend part of the offseason in the 
U.S. focusing on her team, her new city 
and her business. 

Last year WNBA legend Sheryl 
Swoopes told espnW that while Diggins 
was clearly good for the game, she “has 
got to start doing more for the league.” 
But such criticism is hard to reconcile 
with the point guard’s activities off the 
court. Over the course of a single day, I 
saw her plug the Wings at least a dozen 
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times, in tweets, photos and casual con- 
versation. Pierson says that while Diggins 
has achieved notoriety, she puts the game 
first: “She knows basketball is the reason 
she’s gotten here.” 

Diggins says she cares about growing 
the WNBA but rejects the idea that its sur- 
vival rests on her shoulders. “It can’t just 
be us—that’s a lot of pressure,” she says. 
“And it takes away from you building your 
individual life. I’m gonna be in this league 
through 2019 at least, right? Could be five 
years after that. It could be one year after 
that and I’m done. Then what?” 

She isn’t sure what she'll do when her 
playing days are over, but she thinks it'll be 
in the business realm. She admires mo- 
guls, citing a recent meeting with Magic 
Johnson as inspiration. Diggins studied 
entrepreneurship in college, and it’s 
clear—from the way she crafts her social 
persona to the sponsors she chooses to 
work with—that she’s eager to put those 
lessons to use. When I ask her what kind 
of company she’d like to build, she gives 
me an isn’t-it-obvious look. 

“I am my brand,’ she says. 


LATER THAT NIGHT, at UT Arlington’s basket- 
ball gym, Diggins is shooting a commercial 
for a sports drink called BodyArmor. (Mike 
Trout, Dez Bryant and James Harden are 
also endorsers.) She heads to the locker 
room for hair and makeup. 

Diggins says she doesn’t mind the atten- 
tion paid to her looks, but it irritates her 
when she’s presented as an exception to 
some unwritten biological rule. “You don’t 
look like a basketball player——what does 
that mean? What's a basketball player 
supposed to look like?” 

I ask Diggins why she uses the hashtag 
#BATB, which stands for Beauty and the 
Beast. “A lot of times they don’t talk about 
women athletes—they don’t show us hav- 
ing both,” she says. “But you can have both. 
You can be a feminine woman and a beast 
on the court. You don’t have to choose.” 

While a makeup artist applies false 
eyelashes, Diggins pulls up Tidal on her 
phone; the first track that comes on is 


“YOUCAN 


SKYLAR DIGGINS 


Beyonce's “Formation.” I ask if she’s heard 
the Azealia Banks song named after her 
and she grins slyly. “I’m just glad I’m one of 
the people she likes.” (Banks is notoriously 
combative.) When I mention that The 
Game, another rapper, has name-checked 
her in two songs, Fleishman pulls up the 
lyrics on her phone. 

“Got a squad full of chicks, I ain’t drop- 
ping names; they all ball like the girl that 
play for Notre Dame. What’s her name? 
Skylar Diggins, yeah that’s right ...” 

Diggins laughs. “I made it!” 

Today's commercial will run online 
only; Diggins has yet to appear in a major 
television campaign. She has more deals 


HAVE BOTH. 
YOU GAN BE 
A FEMININE 
WOMAN AND 
BEAST ON TH 
COURT. YOU 
DON THAVE 
TO GHOOSE." 


than the average WNBA player, but her 
portfolio pales next to her male counter- 
parts’. She sees this inequity for what it is: 
a challenge. Another game she can win. 
Before she signed with Roc Nation, she 
tells me, she met with agents who told her 
that her prospects as an endorser were 
limited because of her sport. “‘All you can 
do is play basketball; that’s what I was 
told,’ she says, indignation creeping into 
her voice. “It was crazy to me that a big 
agency would talk to me like that.” 

The BodyArmor ad centers on Diggins 
working out after hours, a glimpse at the 
solitary grind necessary for greatness. Af- 
ter nailing a dozen shots, Diggins sets up 
cones for a pick-and-pop drill, attempt- 
ing to hit three long-range shots in a row. 
When she misses one, her mouth twists 
with frustration, and she mutters some- 
thing under her breath. On her second 
attempt she bricks another one and cries 
out. It isn’t until she misses again and 
throws her hands up in the air that I real- 
ize Diggins isn’t acting—that she’s so 
relentlessly driven, so hyperfocused on 
winning, both in and away from the 
game, that she actually cares about mak- 
ing a meaningless shot whose only wit- 
nesses are her entourage. 

Diggins spins toward the corner where 
were watching. “Can yall get out?” 

We all jump to our feet, scurrying to- 
ward the door. No one says a word. 

A few minutes later, Diggins bursts out 
of the gym, carrying a ball in one hand. 
She walks past us, heading toward the exit, 
so we wait. Eventually, she returns. The 
group quietly files into the weightlifting 
room, where the cameraman is going to 
shoot another sequence, and Diggins sits 
on the bench. While she’s stretching, I ap- 
proach her, somewhat anxiously, and ask: 
“Did you make them?” 

She looks up and smiles. It’s the kind of 
smile that makes rivals wither and fans 
click “follow,” a smile that can sell cars and 
sneakers and anything with or without a 
price tag. It’s a smile that’s genuine, because 
it’s born of both swagger and sweat. 

It’s a smile that says: Hell yes, I did. @ 
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MYSTICS ALL-STAR STEFANIE DOLSON TELLS THE MAG WHEN THE WNBA tipped off in 1997, life was quite different than it is 
today for LGBT Americans. Conversations about sexual identity were 


WHAT SHE LEARNED IN HER FIRST TWO SEASONS, BOTH much more clouded by the HIV/AIDS crisis, which was at its peak; 


ABOUT HERSELF AS AN LGBT ATHLETE AND WHAT IT marriage equality was not recognized anywhere in the U.S., while 
same-sex sexual activity was criminalized in 22 states. The WNBA? 


MEANS TO FEEL ACCEPTED. AS TOLD TO KATIE BARNES It was still nearly a decade from one of its stars, Sheryl Swoopes, 
coming out publicly. 


But as the league gets ready to tip off in 2016, most of its younger 
players, who came of age in the time of It Gets Better, Glee and Gaga, 
view intolerance in the WNBA as inconceivable, like life without 
the league itself. So as the fight for equality is still being waged in 
courtrooms and restrooms across the nation, the WNBA locker 
room seems to have it figured out. Although every player has her 
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own philosophy, widespread acceptance 
within the league has made coming out 
practically commonplace, effectively defus- 
ing the bombshell story that still exists for 
nearly every other league. 

One of the biggest names in the WNBA, 
Washington Mystics All-Star center Stefanie 
Dolson, has her own simple philosophy: 
Just let people be themselves. Here she 
opens up about her perspective as an LGBT 
athlete and how she finally found herselfin 
the WNBA. —K.B. 


AS THEY SAY, LOVE IS LOVE. 

Someone I knew growing up always 
joked that I’d be gay just because I was into 
sports. Not wanting to be a stereotype, I 
blocked that possibility from my mind dur- 
ing college and my first year in the WNBA. 
It wasn’t until my first WNBA offseason, 
when a woman came up to me at a coffee 
shop in Washington, D.C., and introduced 
herself, that I personally considered dating 
women. I asked myself: How did I know I 
didn’t like something until I tried it? 

My generation has become more com- 
fortable with sexuality and being open 
about that. I’ve learned that for me, gender 
comes second to personality, a person’s 
aura, if you will, or their vibe. I’m not at- 
tracted to someone’s gender. I’m attracted 
to their energy as a being. 

I don’t think people necessarily need to 
announce their sexuality. In my current 
relationship, I made the decision to be 
publicly out by posting the cutest photo of 
us from a weekend we spent together. She 
is kissing my cheek, and it’s just so obvious 
how happy we are. Before posting, I 
thought about what people might say be- 
cause this photo made it clear that we're 
together, but then I realized that the reac- 
tions of others didn’t matter to me. I want- 
ed people who are fans and supporters to 
know who I really am. 

I won’t speak for other women in the 
league, as I don’t know the reason some 
players aren’t out to the public. Maybe they 
don’t want to be seen as a stereotypical ath- 
lete, or there may be other reasons, like 


family or religion. I’m sure some just prefer 
not to talk about their personal lives. We're 
already in the spotlight in a way, and some 
people are more private. I imagine some 
simply don’t want to become the media go- 
to for questions about LGBT issues. 

Within our team, most people are com- 
fortable with players freely expressing who 
they are. When I entered the league, I met 
these women and got to know them. I 
learned who was straight and who wasn’t, 
it’s no secret. It’s just not something that is 
always in a press release. 

Not everyone in the WNBA needs to be 
out, but I feel called to lead an authentic life 
in the open. I know who I am and I don’t 
care if people judge me. Iam 6-5, and I dye 
my hair purple and experiment a lot with 
fashion. My motto is: If they're going to 
stare, they might as well stare at something 
fun. There are a lot of girls who struggle 
being who they are. We need people who 
are out so that those girls knowit’s OK to be 
themselves, regardless of stereotypes. By 
being open, I give them someone to look up 
to, and however they identify, I can inspire 
them to support equality and LGBT issues. 

As a society, we've come a long way from 
where we used to be. Over the past few 
years, the league itself has taken huge steps 
forward, and we should take a lot of pride 
in our leadership. My teammates have been 
nothing but positive since I told them about 
my relationship, and that’s a testament to 
the kind of women we have in our league: 


“WEEMBRAGE LGBT PEOPLE AND FANS. 
WEDON'TSHY AWAY FROMIT. WE 
APPREGIATE PEOPLE FOR WHO THEY ARE.” 


mature women who accept their team- 
mates. It’s a progressive and inclusive cul- 
ture that I’m proud to be a part of. 

The WNBA dedicates an entire month 
to celebrating LGBT pride, but it goes be- 
yond the gear we wear and the things we 
say. We embrace LGBT people and fans; we 
don’t shy away from it. We have so many 
women in our league who are comfortable, 
open and appreciate people for who they 
are. I take pride that the WNBA is on the 
right side of history. There are leagues that 
don’t touch on it at all, and that’s disap- 
pointing. There are other more established 
leagues that get more coverage than ours, 
and by taking a stance on equality, they 
could effect a lot of change. Sports have a 
special power to do that. 

We're not as far along as we could be, 
where everyone is comfortable talking 
about LGBT issues and being open about 
their sexuality. I think it will require more 
people being out and sponsors and leagues 
supporting that movement in a meaningful 
way to take a bigger step forward. 

Everyone is different, even within the 
LGBT community. As someone who is 
more fluid, there are times when I feel like 
I don’t belong anywhere. I don’t necessar- 
ily identify with a label, so it can be difficult 
sometimes feeling like I don’t fit neatly in 
a specific place. At the same time, though, 
that’s been my whole life. I’ve never really 
fit into a specific spot. 

Ijust am who I am. And I’m happy. G 
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WHO RULES THE LEAGUE? 
For years, NBA analysts have eschewed box score stats in favor of measures such as RAPM,* an 
WNBA, crunching the numbers for league play from 2011 to ‘15. Over that period, Lynx forward 
(and three-time champ) Maya Moore comes away the clear winner in average RAPM. 


*RAPM adapted to WNBA by Justin Willard and Seth Partnow. 


MOORE’S RAPM i MOORE’S WIN SHARES PER 48 MINUTES 

2 TAMIKACATCHINGS IND 6.87 ; Moore has averaged 0.319 win 
3. BRITTNEY GRINER PHO 8.33 ; shares per 48 minutes in her 

i five-year career, tops among 
a DIANA TAUBASITUO a ; active WNBA players. (LeBron 
5 EPIPHANNY PRINCE NY 5.72 : James’ career WS/48: 0.240.) 
6 BECKY HAMMON 5.56 : Moore also led the WNBA in win 
7 ALEX BENTLEY CON 5,22 i shares in a season twice, with 
8 ELENADELLEDONNECH| 5.08: Boies eee lume 
9 JANEL McCARVILLE 4.66 i 
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WHO WORKS THE GLASS? 


By sheer volume of boards, no WNBA player touches Lynx forward 
Rebekkah Brunson. Her 949 offensive rebounds off missed FGs 
since 2003 is 28 percent more than those of second-place Tamika 
Catchings. By percentage, Dallas 6-foot-4 center Courtney Paris 
reigns, grabbing 15.3 percent of all rebounds. (Dennis Rodman, the 
NBA’s all-time best, had a career average of 17.2 percent.) 
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Offensive rebounds off missed FGs 
2003-15 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

RAPM An estimate of a player’s value to her team 

per 100 possessions. ® WIN SHARES A metric 

that estimates a player’s contribution to team 
wins based on her production. @ OFFENSIVE 400 

RATING Points produced per 100 possessions. 

MOORE’S OFFENSIVE RATING 

200 


REBEKKAH BRUNSON MIN 
TAMIKA CATCHINGS IND 

TAJ McWILLIAMS-FRANKLIN 
ERIKA DE SOUZA CHI 
MICHELLE SNOW 

TINA CHARLES NY 

SWIN CASH NY 

CHERYL FORD 

CHASITY MELVIN 

CRYSTAL LANGHORNE SEA 


Moore's career 116.4 offensive 
rating is second among active 
players and fourth all time. Only 
five WNBA players have recorded 
a better showing than the 
league-leading 123.5 O-rating 
she amassed in 2013. 
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Active players listed with current team. 


WHITHER THE WNBA’S SPLASH SISTERS? 


Until the WNBA moved the 3-point line back in "13 (see opposite page), 3s were rising 
at about the same rate as in the NBA. But moving that line was like a time machine to 
the past: Although 10 players since ’03 have taken more than 62 percent of their shots 
from behind the arc, only three active players remain on that list. Keeping the dream 
alive? Second-year Dallas G Jordan Hooper, jacking treys at a 73.2 percent clip. 
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WHO PUTS IT ALL ON THE LINE? 


There’s no shame in the charity stripe—just ask Sky G/F Elena Delle Donne 
(who also, you know, happens to be the reigning MVP). She’s not only the 
fifth-most adept at drawing fouls in the league since 2003, she’s the best free 
throw shooter of all time—at any level of pro ball—at 93.9 percent. She’s the 
best of a very good bunch: WNBA players made 79.5 percent of free throws last 
year. NBA players, by contrast, made just 75.7 percent this season. 


Players with 8+ FTA per 100 possessions 
and 75+ FT%, 2003-15 


FTA PER 100 FT% 
LIZ CAMBAGE 12.63 78.5 
CRYSTAL KELLY 11.47 82.8 
ANGEL McCOUGHTRY ATL 10.70 79.6 
ELENA DELLE DONNE CHI 10.13 93.9 
LAUREN JACKSON 9.58 85.8 
TAMIKA CATCHINGS IND 9.30 84.1 
MONIQUE CURRIE PHO 8.65 81.6 
DIANA TAURASI PHO 8.54 85.6 
RIQUNA WILLIAMS ATL 8.41 86.2 


WNBA free throw rate vs. FT% 
MINIMUM 1,000 MINUTES PLAYED 


FREE THROW PERCENTAGE 
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HOW HAS THE WNBA CHANGED? 


Whether you're gauging by league quality—mea- 
sured by how returners’ minutes per game increase 
or decrease as newcomers push for playing time— 
the game’s pace or the players’ shot selection, the 
numbers make it clear: The WNBA has gotten faster, 
more competitive and more skilled. 


League quality ” 


1.10 
@ The demise of the 2%-year-old ABL women’s 
league adds a multitude of talented players, 
including several U.S. national team stars, to the 
nt league, improving the level of play. 
Orroma high of 16 teams, the WNBA contracts to 
14 (then to 13 a year later), and the compression of 
quality players yields improvement—pace, scoring 
0.90 and O-rating all increase from the prior season. 
© What to make of this dip? That’s what happens 
when stars like Sylvia Fowles, Candace Parker and 
0.80 Diana Taurasi all miss time. All are back this year. 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 


Pace of play (poss. per 40 minutes) 
85 
@ The WNBA comes flying out of the gate, with 
the first season played at breakneck speed, 
before a downward drift. In 2001, pace bottoms 
7 out at 70.5 possessions per 40 minutes. 
Othe league reduces the shot clock from 
30 seconds to 24, causing pace to jump by 
7.6 possessions per 40 minutes. 
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@ The Phoenix Mercury's 83.4 possessions 
per 40 minutes—an all-time high for a WNBA 
team—helps the league pace climb above 80 
possessions per 40 for the first time. 
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3-point attempt percentage 
30% 
@ The WNBA moves the 3-point line from 19 feet, 
9 inches (then the college distance) to match the 
FIBA distance of 20 feet, 6% inches. Attempts go 
25% down, but accuracy—counterintuitively—goes up. 
O threes gone wild! Teams attempt a record 
26.6 percent of their shots from 3-point range 
and for the second year in a row make them at 


20% a record 35.3 percent clip. 


@ In response, the 3-point arc is moved back yet 
again, to the new FIBA distance of 22 feet, 1% 


15% inches. Three-pointers and percentages crater. 
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IN THE WNBA’S 20TH SEASON, A NEW PLAYOFF FORMAT WILL FEATURE THE TOP EIGHT TEAMS, REGARDLESS 


OF CONFERENCE. HERE'S HOW THE FRANCHISES STACK UP FOR 2016. | BY MECHELLE VOEPEL 
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DYNASTY! 

Now in her 11th 
season with the 
Lynx, Seimone 


Augustus looks 
to play fora 
fourth title in 
six years. 


1 MINNESOTA LYNX 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 22-12 ® WON WNBA TITLE 


Winners of three of the past five titles, the Lynx 
aim to become the first repeat champs since the 
Sparks defended in 2002. But it’s never easy, 
especially this season: Four Lynx are headed to 
the Olympics, including Maya Moore (20.6 ppg in 
2015) and Finals MVP Sylvia Fowles. And with five 
key veterans in their 30s, age and fatigue might 
take a toll by the playoffs. 


2 PHOENIX MERCURY 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 20-14 LOST IN WEST FINALS 


G Diana Taurasi and SF Penny Taylor, keys to the 
Mercury's three titles, didn’t play in’15. Even 
with Taurasi soon to be 34 and Taylor about to 
turn 35, the Phoenix roster—including G/F 
DeWanna Bonner (15.8 ppg], C Brittney Griner 
(15.1) and F Candice Dupree (14.1]—looks tough 
to beat with them in it. PG Leilani Mitchell and 

F Monique Currie add talented depth. 


3 NEW YORK LIBERTY 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 23-11 LOST IN EAST FINALS 


The Tina Charles-led Liberty had the best record 
last year but ran out of gas in the Eastern finals. 
Now G Epiphanny Prince, the second-leading 
scorer, is out with a knee injury, and points are a 
concern. New perimeter players Shavonte Zellous 
(9.3 career ppg) and Shoni Schimmel (8.0 in 
Atlanta) must impress, and C Kiah Stokes has to 
build on her strong rookie year (5.8 ppg/6.4 rpg). 


4 LOS ANGELES SPARKS 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 14-20 @ LOST IN FIRST ROUND 


PF Candace Parker’s omission from the U.S. 
Olympic team made for drama, but could it end 
up saving her fitness for a late postseason run? 
Without Parker, LA was 3-15 in 2015. With her, it 
went 11-5 and pushed Minnesota to a third game 
in the first round. If new PG Chelsea Gray adds to 
the Sparks’ league-best 18.3 apg, Parker will 
have plenty of shots at redemption. 


3 GHICAGO SHY 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 21-13 ® LOST IN FIRST ROUND 


The Sky led the league in team scoring (82.9 ppg) 
last season, and WNBA MVP Elena Delle Donne 
was tops individually (23.4). After losing longtime 
center Sylvia Fowles, Chicago went for size in the 
draft, selecting 6-7 Imani Boyette. Boyette was 
known for her defense at Texas, which is exactly 
what the Sky need: They allowed the second- 
most points in the WNBA last year (78.8). 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 20-14 ® LOST IN WNBA FINALS 


After an unexpected WNBA Finals appearance, 
Indiana will try to make one last long playoff run 
for Fever legend Tamika Catchings, who retires 
this season after a 15-year career (16.4 career 
ppg). Former Notre Dame teammates Devereaux 
Peters (obtained in a sign-and-trade with 
Minnesota] and Natalie Achonwa are back in 
Indiana, trying to shore up the post position. 


7 DALLAS WINGS 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 18-16 ® LOST IN FIRST ROUND 


In its third incarnation—originally in Detroit, 

the team made the 2015 playoffs as the Tulsa 
Shock and is now the Wings—Dallas could return 
to the postseason if star guard Skylar Diggins 
(knee injury) and forward Glory Johnson 
(pregnancy) return to form. But they need an 
offensive lift: Their 39.5 shooting percentage was 
the worst of any 2015 playoff team. 


8 CONNECTICUT SUN 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 15-19 


The Sun had quite a draft, picking PF Morgan 
Tuck (UConn, at No. 3) and SG Rachel Banham 
(Minnesota, No. 4) and trading for 6-6 F Jonquel 
Jones (GW, No. 6). And they get 2014 WNBA ROY 
Chiney Ogwumike back from knee surgery. If they 
can mesh with F/C Kelsey Bone, the squad’s top 
scorer (15.4 ppg), Connecticut could be headed 
back to the playoffs after a three-year absence. 


EDD is 
MVP 


9 WASHINGTON MYSTICS 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 18-16 ®LOST IN FIRST ROUND 


The Mystics must cope with the early-season 
absence of their 2015 leading scorer, PG Ivory 
Latta (knee surgery). But coach Mike Thibault will 
aim to create stability and continue to preach 
defense—his squad allowed the second-fewest 
points per game. It also returns two All-Stars, 

C Stefanie Dolson and C Emma Meesseman, so 
don’t rule out a fourth straight playoff run. 


10 SEATTLE STORM 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 10-24 


With No. 1 pick Breanna Stewart joining last 
year’s top rookie, G Jewell Loyd—the No. 1 pick in 
2015—few doubt that the Storm will be a force in 
the future. But 2016 might be one year too early. 
F Crystal Langhorne was the Storm’s top scorer 
at just 11.1 ppg in 2015 (24th in the league], so 
the offensive skill Stewart showcased at UConn 
will be put to use right away. 


11 ATLANTA DREAM 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 15-19 


Last year Atlanta missed the postseason for just 
the second time in its eight-year history, and it 
might not be much better in 2016. Star G/F 
Angel McCoughtry (20.1 ppg) returns but 
doesn’t get much help; only two other players 
provided double-digit scoring. Newly acquired 
post player Elizabeth Williams (No. 4 pick in 
2015) averaged just 3.3 points for the Sun. 


12 SAN ANTONIO STARS 


LAST SEASON’S RECORD 8-26 


Still rebuilding, the Stars must find a strong post. 
F Sophia Young-Malcolm (11.5 ppg) retired, and 
Danielle Adams, who averaged 12.4 ppg in her 
first four seasons, dipped to 7.4 and was waived. 
Missing out in the Breanna Stewart sweepstakes, 
the Stars picked UConn PG Moriah Jefferson at 
No. 2. That leaves 6-4 Jayne Appel-Marinelli 

(4.1 ppg/6.2 rpg) with a tall task down low. 
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Equal Forces From Serena Williams to the UConn Huskies, 
female athletes have set their own marks for greatness. 
So stop weighing them against the men’s game. 


he University of Connecticut women’s basketball team claimed its 
fourth straight NCAA championship in April, has a record-tying 11 
national titles and once won 90 straight games, solidifying itself as 
one of sport’s great wrecking balls. Meanwhile, the WNBA, once derided as second-class, 
will commence its 20th season on May 14. 

That a women’s team is challenging the records held by UCLA and that a women’s pro 
league has lasted 20 years are remarkable, a tribute to the sustained cultural and corporate 
commitment to women’s athletics and to the athletes themselves. Both are necessary. How- 
ever, a third key component to true equality—acceptance of the women’s game on its own 
legitimate terms, independent of men—feels less promising and more turbulent. And in 
many ways it parallels the various racial dynamics of integration. Legislation secured the 
right to exist. Achievement vindicated the movement. Neither assured acceptance. The 
women’s game is in a similar place. The progress is there. The progressive thinking isn’t. 

The UConn women dominated, then were criticized for being too good, a sly attack on 
the women’s game as not being good enough. There was also the omnipresent and no less 
weak attack from a second flank: No matter how good the game or the teams, the real 
measure is always how well women compare to men, whether on the field, at the box office 
or in the TV ratings. It is a tired argument fueled by today’s divisiveness—a time when the 
concept of “equal pay for equal work” is distorted to mean women should earn less because 
none can literally match J.J. Watt at the bench press. Within the fight is another immovable 
truth: There are people who just don’t believe women deserve what they receive. 

Using men as the standard for female athletic achievement is designed to diminish and 
distort women’s accomplishments, whether the conversation is tennis (how well would 
Serena Williams fare against men?) or coaching (could Geno Auriemma coach in the 
NBA?) or even sports where there are no women (could a woman play in MLB or the 
NFL?). The insistence on being identical to men might appear noble but is actually a false 
ideal. The issue isn’t just waiting for the day when women’s sports are going to be allowed 
to exist without requiring the legitimizing imprimatur of the men. Nor is it a matter of 
waiting for the NFL to sign its first female athlete. The issue is why the women’s game can- 
not be left alone, without harassment, without needing to be viewed through the invalid 


framework of the men’s game in the first place. Six-foot-10 John 
Isner serves 143 mph. Five-foot-9 Serena does not and never will, 
which is proof of nothing, another false equivalent in a country 
built on inequalities. Men and women aren’t the same and do not 
have to be. To understand the difference between different and 
equal requires only critical thinking. 

These empty arguments, rooted in distortion and misogyny, are 
not without a sinister purpose. They are intended to devalue the 
women’s game, block opportunity, attack equal pay or discontinue 
women’s sports altogether. The Boston Celtics won eight straight 
championships from 1959 to 1966. The U.S. men have lost only 
three times in 80 years of Olympic basketball. Babe Ruth hit more 
home runs than eight teams in 1921. All were too good for their 
times, but no one held up the 1992 Dream Team as proof that 
men’s basketball shouldn’t be an Olympic sport because the U.S. 
beat its opponents by an average of 44 points per game. 

When the Canadian and American women’s hockey teams beat 
the competition by a combined score of 88-4 at the 2010 Vancouver 
Olympics—each the only competition for the other—neither was 
celebrated as the Dream Team. Instead, both were chastised by 
then-IOC president Jacques Rogge for being “too good.” While the 
Canadians celebrated their gold medals, Rogge said that unless the 
field improved, serious consideration would be given to eliminat- 
ing women’s hockey from the Olympics. 

This is the fight. Whether it’s the Celtics or Yankees, Packers or 
Canadiens, the early history of nearly all sports is defined by 
dynasties, and although the lack of tolerance and historical per- 
spective is disturbing, as long as women’s sports remain a cultural 
priority, financially and legally protected, maybe acceptance really 
isn’t that important anyway. 
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